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An E 8 8 A Y. 


k n FOUR PARTS, 


4 x the Neteſ- |} III. Plain Methods 
fity and Practieabillty of Builds || ont, by which ſmoky chimnies 
ing all Manner of Houſes || may be efeQually cured. 
proof againſt Fire and Ver- 


min together with ſeveral eu- IV. Cerula and eafy Direc. 


How and nfefal Obſervations || *1099 to all Mechanics in Wood, 


how to finiſh Hoathold Furni- 
{inns others he, fide walaſcotting of 
II An entire Plan of || Rooms, ſo as no Vermin can 

g chimnies, ſo as the || exiſt therein j and «lb how to 


cleanſe thoſe already infedted, 
With DnAawings and RxyERENCES, 
To which is added, _ 
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By W, Cabinet-maker, 


L O N D © N: 


in St. Paul's Ch ; haac Tavton, in 


Lower Groſvenor. ſtreet. 
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L Price Two Shillings, ] 


nted for the Aurbon and fold by W. Nor E, 
Holborn, near Chancery - lane 3 and F. Jenni, in 
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bes N. W lee wank 

pubs 1 en drop d found - 
bg into the world, begging your 

e ; : and the Author 

bea hopes, if there be found in 
them m any effential merit, they may 
roſper b better in your hands, than 
many uſhered. into life with pomp 
and. magnificence, under, the pa» 
rranage, af the great and opulent, 


* * 01089 


1 be ſaid » with truth, that 


- are well intended; and 
he frankly ow, the hopes of ro- x 
205 To hy 2 | | moting 


4 DEDICATION, 


his real buſineſs, a i 
rand Cain fo bb % -. 
vice to the Public, and the appro- 
| Pra friends of unqueſtionable me- 
t, particular] y the late moſt ex- 
cellent and ingenious Lord, E * 
unf, were the Principal cayſes 
of his venturing on the p lie N 
theatre. Add to theſe "motives, 
ſeveral of his letter on ae 
and intereſti n 8 fubjekte, ich 
have appeared in che public ph „ 
pers, under the ſignature of 
Beneuolus, which! were well recriv- 
ed, encouraged him at laſt to ven⸗ 
ture the eſſays in queſtion to the 
4 public s cenſure. or ap ; 
being fully tohviticed” that the 
voice on all fubjeths of this nature 
is s the moſt eſſential "proof of theix 
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value or demerit. Whatever that 


| may be, I ſhall acquieſce with the 
greateſt complacency imaginable, 
and am the Public's _ 
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MY 1 Moſt devoted and 


1 „ Noe obedient Servant, 
„ Wi. AUT v, 
„ Cabinet - maker and Arch 
1 King s- ſtreet, St. James 8. 
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HE happibeſt of n bun ever 
engroſſed the attention of the bene- 
volent and well-difpoſsd, and the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful therein have been generally requit 
with” the grateful deko ied; gmen 


SET 


only of their c own, but of 


* N Ty! 294 171201 


11 bh true many have , flown 
Frith ſucceſs; howeyer their BE « 
ments were gill _—_ ed 15 the con 
5 0 ; 

ous and dt 
100 upon every besten. 25 5 
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It is ' univerſally allowed that 
fon happineſs eonfiſts in the 


yu 


111 


every per 


. 5 
his diſpoſition, and the actions reſulting 
therefrom ; and this Bdppiheſs muſt flow no 
leſs from a preſent enjoyment than from a 
profpe® bÞ what is toJcomgi the oſt ras 


tional entertainment therefore to a good £7 


man, is.to do 1 ye hat 3 5 WR AH 
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eh g, rather ceftropers, of of mapkind, 
— deified DV the ee ;Mylitude.; 
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that gre bee fought ip Europe, durin 
. s of bas 7:5 — ub 


aſt and preſent century, .thr fourths have 


\ „Helene . 409 199 
3 occaſioned from Aa contention abbot 
rtißed towns, 6 
| fr wanyn . 15 E ts Alters, rl: 1 20 


"RE thi Eomquerar of nations, "eſther 
[4 Se” ancient 
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1 is never to Hate to amend; faid a good- 
nätured- aftient, nor yet tö improve upon a 
er end this beſwre üs id of the molk 
ſerious kind. It would be endleſs to ende 
vary thb luck Gtaſtrophes that Have Hhups _ | 
heck through the kingdor in general, and 
| particularly i Mis great etre 
the fire of London 1666, all owing to a 
bit of attention in the obnſtruction of the 
Aifcrent Edifbel. That tetrible o eonfligra- 
ton lee by an uſeleſs walrpk. 


2 


ah of uigber Whoſe in every Hole,” 
ed with the narrowneſs of the fireets: and 


Gough this dreadful burning gave riſe to 


„ 
J 


walls, carried 1 up a high ay the rao of. wg 
| books to which they ae fixed, of whadlf Vx 3:4: 6 


* ] 
the uk 1 made an. * 


any . . or — — mich | 
plaiſtar, either. In fronts, Ades, or rear of 
chan houſes, on any pretext, whatſbeyer, 
higher than the , bracemores ; and theſe 
bracemores: arg. ordered. and, fixed. by the 
above, ach, to. be, only. ten feet high from 
th hop dan, vet this ag is ended every = 
by bowi- wigdovy, Hnnnxr 

ing. wogden plaiſtered 
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94 | For the good of. all, eſpecially . — — | 


of betune and builders, for whom this 


cincipally intended, I. heartily 
com: men 10 them that they would pur- 
; all the the acts relative to building, and 


7 


r ber tue ern and meaning, and 


 praftice 
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14 1 
practice accordiag)y 1 then, and not befete, 
mmer works will bear the leaſt ſorutlny | 

- of examiqytion,” Befides the o of Charles 
II. ain mentioned, T''recommend the 
| thad of Oes I. and Geo, IT, but more par- 
ticulely the two laſt ac of our preſent ſo- 
vereign Ces. EI. Ann, 4th and 6th, By 
peruſing” them properly, and wkh due at- 
denon, they muy turn out to bo of groet ad- 

_ vantage, and prevent law- ſuits and (other: 

| Ktigations3but if the builders of theſs bas 
bles will neither hear not forbear, but g 
on in ſuch illegal works, and adviſe both 
| genglomen arid ſubſtantial tradeſinen to tböte 
things, the. pains and penalties will fall up- 
on the; principal builders ant proptietors.” 

All theſs lade may be had at the King's 
Printing-Offive; in Weſt-Harding-Street, 
Shoe-Lane,'- for od "each, |-except tbar of 5 
6 1 Kl 
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Get: 


obſerved, 6-hepecheaxicenof cry eadaly 
right to judge for hinaſolf, — * | 


| — —_ to * the public 


. the eee 8 
millions! Had the ——— So 
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fre : 1 he ——__ = which an 


ous: the thinking and intelligent [will ſee | 
the force of the reaſoning in all its extent. 
The 
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form, a volume of dtſelF'2 abe fact -a-ribtori-) 7 


! 
8 {+> The ancients bulle thelr magnificent TY 
a fices and temples with very! mall quinthies 

abbey, _) the. famous cathedral at wow 
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— oem alot 20 have my 
ts „ copy af them; and I will be bold to 
fay; that if that incomparable extra dome 
of St. Paul's Cathedral; Londen, had been 
conſtruged without timber at all, but of 
beſt brieks and tarras, as the conic circle 
upon which the lanthori reſts, it had been 
a” finer piece, and done more honour not 
only to the memory of the great architect, 
˖ in general, and cove 
| inſtead of lead; the 1 
— been melted in very hot weather. 


We SI „ 6 
1. 0 Aw r 1 . + 
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III is highly probable that the frſt inhabi 
tants of our globe lived in caves and holes; 


i Ph. 


Pg 


0 6— —ò0 will cm 
nethod of building arſenals, and even wares | 
| houſes, with {all quantities of timber, 20 
mantie and prepeſterous. Howevet, we do not 
appeal to the intereſted, but to the impertial / 
begging they wotild confidet, the nobleſt 
ſtructures reated. bythe: emen ſocne of - 


years, 9 — | 


not being capable of being devoured by -. 


which often reduces to aſhes in «few hours; 


the works of the moderns, which coſt mil: 


mmm. 
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| Reiter do 1 claim a way rt ec by. 


have bt the pro 
1 was encouraged to offet my endeavours to 

ſhew,..that but ſmall quantities of timber 
ought or may be uſed, either in roofs, ciel- 
ings, floors, or ſtairs, i in compariſon of what 


is commonly buried ther. 
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It. is a ſhocking contemplation, that we 


re only to live and then to die, without 


attempting ſome real good to ſociety, or a 
deſire of real happineſs : this would be to 
level us with the brutes that periſh ; where- 


as the very make and form of our bodies, 


and much moro the faculties of our minds, 


ſhew that we were made for an hereafter: | 
for man's countenance was turned by his 
Kan toward the ſtars, 
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ATURE, Pu1t.0s0rny, and Ar 


Idee 
N s in nature there are but two 
| 5 2 principles, matter and motion 3 

_ and this. matter is either fluid, 
ä r dif, fire, water, mercury, and 
ol or fxed, as earth, metal, minerals, 
| ies and diamonds; there are no ſen- 
Bb qualities reſulting from any of theſe, 
5 8 but \ at ariſe from their modifications, 


t « 1 * 
Gan d nne tne, 
6 fine, magnitude, and poſition of their con- 
„ Rityent particles ; the right confiderntion | 
| of which is the immediate object of on 
impartial enquirer, who has no other ob- 
ect but that of preſerving the lives of 
E fallow-creatures, and being uſeful + 


ſociety, 


a builder, le the fituation and extent of 
the ſpot upon which ths structure is to 
be reared, Mn 
The former belongs to the proprietor, 
but both to the principal ſurveyor, If in 
the. foundation E found any looſe 
or marſhy ground, let that be well piled 
and planked, or arches thrown over it, as 
was practiſed in the foundation of St. 
Paul's, London, by my late worthy friend 
Mr. Fames Gibbs, ſurveyor under the great 
architect Sir Chriſtopher Win. . 
Breat precaution ought to be taken in 
not digging too low, or removing a firm 
ſtratum of gravel, and building 'on the 
next lower one, whieh © is commonly looſe | 
and ſoft. Ts 1 This 


The firſ thing to bo enquired laid = 


his. ertor was notoriquſly praRtiſed in 

OT of the nnd pci 

| Nar-bridget Virange, indeed, to dig en- 

away an excellent firatum of gra 

near five foot thick, and then fink hel 

groat calſſon on the nd, without a ſingle 
| me to ſupport it} 


It was no er that one of the plers 


k V* ya 


ti 

ita the other 2 not go the wth 
way. . 

Their only proper method was to leur 
the bed of the riyer, then pile with judg- 
ment in proportion to the ſtrength of the 
ground, which is only found by boring, 
and with the horizontal ſaw cut the piles 
off level with the bed of the tiver; after 
wards let down their great caiſſon 1 well di- 
rected, and tis hardly probable any miſ- 
fortune yould. have happened. In which 
event two years labour had been pre- 
: yented, and twenty-four thouſand poungs 


"ff the Pipl Maney had been ſaved. _ 
| B 2 This 


4 


14 


This famous bridge was begun in 17 38, 
and in ten years the arches, vis. 1 6, with 
the balluſtrades were finiſhed, when the 
pier already mentioned ſunk five feet, for 
1 meaſured it before it was taken down or 
obſerved by any other, and then it had 


preponderated four feet four inches: "the 
two adjoining arches were entirely taken 


away, and the ſunk pier taken down to 


low water mark; but before they took 
down the two arches, the ftrongeſt cen- 


ters were placed under each, and then 
an immenſe quantity of old cannon, "Sc. 


laid on the ſunk pier, in order to depreſe 
it ſtill the more. 


Two years were fully etpſed before 
the arches and balluſtrades were put in 


ffaru quo, and £412,000 were granted by 


parliament each of the two laſt years for 


finiſhing the whole ; the total expenee of 
| the fabric amounted to /. 43 12,000, a well 


*laid-out ſum indeed, ſince the bridge is 


no one of the fineſt and moſt untl in 


the world, and every way convenient both 


for the town and the country, 


[The 


oO & p 13 

[The forth end of it lies within 9 
feet of Weſtminſter-hall, a ſtruckure that 
35 the adiniration of all, It was 

ilt by William Rufus, ſon and ſucceſſor 
to William the Conqueror, about the year 
logs, and now is. the ſeat of juſtice, the 
different courts being held there. 

0 Adjoining to this ſtupendous hall, are 
| both houſes of parliament ; and hard by 
ſtands that ancient and wonderful ſtruc= 
ture, Weſtminſter-· abby. 
This celebrated bridge acroſs one of 
the moſt famous rivers in Europe, con- 
tains fifteen ſemi-circular arches, and oc- 
cupies the ſpace of 1 500 feet from ſhore 


3 to ſhore; the centre arch is 76 feet, the 
bother arches decline four feet each, fo that 2 


the ſecond and fourteenth are 48 feet 
each, and the fiſt and A are 
only 30 9 
The balluſtrade i is | vpn; well deſigned 
and nobly executed, ſeven feet high, con- 
ſiſts of a ſtone pedeſtal three feet high; 
the baniſters three feet high and twelve 


Inches ſquare, and the cornice one foot 
wy. thick} 


"HL ATI 
thick ho inouling but ih belt © 


"thro off the drip, On the, bent of * 


this balluſtrade is a large pedeſtal, deflgued 
for an bieroglyphical figure, ſhewing the 
„ great utility of the river as to colthimercs, 
Wd the conveniency of paſſengers, ' _ 
We hall only add, that our ctiticifine 
und obſervations are Well intended, and 
|  Yhat the excellence of the whole Ts fo 
_—— 2” 
Such as paint It trueſt, praiſe it mot. 
Av We have'toudhed a Witte upon Welk. 
minſter-bridye, ft Will not Ve Impertinent 
to make a few rehfarks upon the beldge 
at Black-fryars, und Which are ſubthiftted 
to the Judgment er the lerne. 
The clty commltt'e directed to bndüet 
the operations of Black- fryits ſtone bridge, 
publiſhed advertiſements in September 
and October, 1759, invititig the ihge- 
nious to give in plane, elevations, und eſtl- 
mites, cbncerning the bullding 'ﬆ thle 
ſtructute. In conſequence of th, twenty 
different plans were glven in, ut the au- 


thor 


7 4 
thor of this treatiſe, from the circumſtance | 
1 his firname beginning with'a C, Was 


e ſecond to be called in, on the firſt day 
of November that year at Guildhall ; he 
EY his plan before the Lord Mayor, 
who was then in the chat, and the Court 
of Aldermen it conſiſted of eleven ſemij- 
circular arches, the. middle one un hun- 
ted and ten feet in diameter, the other 
four on either fide diminiſhing ten feet 
each toward the 4414 while the fr” 
and eleventh that Joined the land were 
© but, $hirty-four feet each ſpan, contain» 

ing In all from ſhore to ſhore, including 
the plere, eleven hundred feat, 
In this plan I alſo defigned and ex- 
plaingd the neceſſity of a high-fded caiſſon 
of as ſeet, by which the workmen might 
he protected from every obſtruclon, even + 
0. of the tides themſelves, This they 
_ obſerved exactly in theirs, and adopted the 
method laid down by C. in all its parti» 
culars, reſpecting their caifſons and foun= 
fations ; a method, that greatly forwarded 


the work, and bought by experience, a8 
4; CC 


— - ⅛ » —T 


were bullt were but ten feet high, Me in 


had been adopted in the Black- fryare 
ſtructure, which indeed are pretty little 
things, and well ſet, (I mean the bal» 
luſtrade and pedeſtal) but too low by two 6 
feet, as they are troubleſome to Prop 
an ordinary fizg, and neither ſafe 
|  greeable to children: beſides, ſtrength ahd 


ſober or intoxicated, makes a falſe ſtep, he 


; T3 1 
the calffons in which Weſtminſter dan af; 


every, high tide the workmen were obliged 
to give over until the piers, were above | 
high water mark. 


1 borrowed the Raairs, | balluſtrade 406 


pedeſtal, from Weſtminſter, and wiſh theſe 


not as 


grandeur, thoſe eſſentials of every Fable 
work, are here ſacrificed, 
As to their ſtairs, they are nbth, Aibug, 


and grand) but we cannot help ＋ 
that caſe, and ſufety here give place to 


beauty and novelty : If any perfon, elther 


is in great danger of breaking his bones, 


or falling into the water : of this there 
was an inſtance about two years agoz a 
perſon ſtumbled 1 the ſteps, and had 


7 it 


60 pie or | 


Mt: ' 1 

it not been for « wooden partition that 
had been placed ſor preventing people's 
going dewn to the water, he had rolled 
to the bottom of all the ſixty/ Reps, and 
perhaps had been drowned j\ however, he 
was greatly affrighted and bruiſed, and 
"when got to the top of the ſtairs, owned 
the truth of this. obſervation, which two 
gentlemen! had made to bim but a few 
Minuten deem „„ e eee enk 
is ſubmitted to the imperial, whether 
© plan, ſo like. that'of Weſtminſter, did 


not deſerve the preference: it conſiſted df 


twice twehty ſteps only, with a flat in the 
middle going, of 20 feet "ſquares; arid). if 
the centre of this bridge under conſiders- 
tion had been of the ſume elevation us it 
le now, and had declined toward the land 
ten feet more than it does, twonty ſteps 
would have been ſaved on all fides; the 
rain had run off better, and the ſafety of 
the people had been more certain: a 
conſideration, we hope; that may merit 
the future attention of the public, 
| Ry Sk C. alſo 


t 6% 


«00.0 eee the g of 
piling each foundation below the piers 


igravel that nature had provided; an errar 
which the Weſtminſter ſurveyor had un- 


reaſon in the world, ind the ature of 
. | 
After the committee bad aſked 0. the 


ny it be:finiſhed? ” The charges, 
1ariſwvered, © will amount to one hundred 


.thouſand pounds ſterling, and the time 


1 — be ten years.” 
Having retired with my drawings, 1 


awvas but juſt got thro the anti- chamber, 


_ when I was recalled. The then Lord 
Mayor very politely ſaid, . Will you ho 


apleaſed to e your drawing. with the 


committee: to which I anſwered, With 
all ws you do me honour ; ” 10 left 


it, 


but in no caſe to remove the ſtratum of 


Fortunately fallen Into, contrary to all the 


| proper queſtions, they cloſed. the exami- 

ation With this: 4 Wihat, money de you 
think /ſufficient/to deſray the charges of 

wuilding the bridge? and in what, time 


\ 


tu. 
It, and in u fe day it was ſent diokt with 
5 thanke and teneſd. 8 | 

Bede, C. never Imaglaing the eue : 
had doen prodeterthined, executed another 
Weigh; of nine ſotzments of archery cho 
middle 1/20 feet dlameter, the four on 
wither fide diminiſhing ten feet ench;, 
But the prinelpal idea in this drawing 
confiſted in a clear demonſtration, ch. 
— whole balluſtrade und foot path was 
i ſugment of one flat circle from 
—— to thore; a thing not to be found 
in aty nathor; not Hke the foot“ walk of 
Wetauinfter- bridge, which bens to riſs 
und fall on every pier; and even that, 
ough owing to th nature of the plan, 
| "might have been a little remedied if fore- 
ſeen in proper time. 

The illuſtratlon of this flat Ach vk 
and balluſtrade will appear more clear, if 
we cotifider the breadth of the river at 
Black- fryars to be 1100 feet, allowing 
this to be the baſe line, the extreme parts 
of which to terminate our flat arches, 
. fourteen foot for the depth of 

water, 


ten 4 oF 
| * twenty feet for the vacuum'of the 
| great arch for the craft to paſs at high 
water, ſix feet for the thickneſs of the 
arch at: centre, and ſeven: feet for the 
balluſtrade and pedeſtal; the whole making 
47 feet: the extremity being given, the 
flat circle. zon à large plain is eaſily de- 
ſeribed, whence. the moulds. to work by 
may be formed. 
ey To. carry this iden a little further, for 
ſpeculation only : Suppoſing the materials | 
Very good, and connected together as one 
ſolid body, and, alſo allowing the, abut- 
ments on the land not to give way in the 
leaſt, and the intermediate piers to have 
been either all Atruck or removed, would 
that great flat arch g give waß f. It certainly 
"would : though good, materials, ſkilfully © 
compatted will. ſuſtain any t that 
bs adequate . 25 att 5 
We cannot qult this clgint Arudurs 
without obſerying, that the founda- | 
"tlons are Judiclouly. laid on piles well 


„Tu from the Inflalte number of pati, of whleh 
dent arch ly compoſed, that this * ariſes. 


( 43.) 
drove in, and excellently diſpoſed ; thelt 
horizontal tops are levelled” to the clear 
bed of the river, on 'which the bottom 
of the great caiſſon reſts; aud though 
the piers do not conſiſt all of ſolid tone 
| like that of Weſtminſter, yet, if I miſtake 
not, the four or fix firſt courſes are all 
ſolid, throughout,” and all clamped' and 


united with iron every way neceflary ; antl 


| where the whole is not of ſolid ſtone, yet 
they are fo ingeniouſly united by courſes 
of Portland at proper diſtances, and theſe 
bound and ſecured every way with Foes 


% 


; arid ſtone, that nrhing but rims on . 

ſtroy them. | 
The arches are only 1 in nambid, | 

the fineſt and moſt beautiful perhaps in 
the world} their form is elliptical; which 
renders them more convenient for navl- 
gation than If any other ſhape the centte 
arch is 100 feet diameter, and about 24 
feet higher than the ſurface, even when 
| the 11 iy at the full; the other arches 
| diminiſh 


* 


. ＋ 


miniſh abqut 1 fact * cc the 
| tHores, but ſome of them are fix inches 
Anale. M te, copper plate be juſt, 
The two Ionian columns, with their 8 
Pilaſters and projecting carnices placed on 
the cut waters of each pier, are of ex- 
© quiſite beauty end magnificence, taking 
from the ſtrusture that heavineſs with 
which too much plainneG and ruſticity 
are attended; for, beſides the novelty I 
the idea, ſuch erections, fo excellently 
well accompliſhed, give a ſenſible plea- 
ſure to every abet of taſte and 


genius. © | 
Whoever projects for the benefit of the 


Public, ought. to be highly eſteemed: the 
tribute of applauſe paid to Sir Chriftopher 
' Wren, Inigo Janet, and Fames Gibbs, in 
the- former century; to Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Miln in our own; bear teſtimony f 
this. no leſs than the particular reſpect in 


Which Paladio, Vitruviul, and. Scamori a- 


mog the antients, not to mention the 
wiſeſt of kings, have Mane for Ages, and 


n e with civic crowns of ap- 
* 


5 


phauſe; cheir plans hav if ge- 
| den jp dee e te ik 00. 


7 Befidls We reputation und ecbet n- 
veyed to a country from ftately erections, 
very great profit is alſo derived, fince | 


' multitudes come froin every quarter to a 


view what is ſtriking and majeſtic; and _ 
nothing is more certain, than that tra- 


vellers who came from all places to view | 
the magnificent and coſtly buildings e- 


rected by Loui XIV. have ſpent ten times 
more money than what all 52 my 1 
together might be worth. | 

Ti true, that tho' on the gth of Jund, 
1769, the hulk of a French ivateer, 
coming up to be diſſected at Willifs's- 
'whatf, joining the caſt corner of Weſt- 
minſter · bridge, ſtruck againſt one of theſe 
pillars with her prow, and fractured it 
about 8 or 9 feet above the 'baſe 3 yet it 
vas reſtored fo effectually in a fow days, 
that now there is not the leaſt veſtige f 
a blow. Plain truths are ſometimes diſ- 
N but ſach as may contribute to 
5 . = Public 


- 


( 20 


\ 


* 


1 16 1 1 | 
Ade utility, ought to be fairly cons. 7 
Bieres, and goeetully, ad. | A 


If the . be granted; 4 as 15 
the building of flat brick and. terraſs 
arches; the following plan, 'tis hoped, . 
will meet with no inſurmountable ob- 
Jections, as it regards principal houſes, 
arſenals and ' merchants. warehouſes,” Ce. 
Sc. not only in Great Britain and Ireland, 
but through the whole extent of the 
Britiſh empire; and lays down a method 
for rendering them proof againſt fire, and 
e neither rats nor mice will find 
- ſhelter, 

To effect this, 1 muſt be ex- 
cluded from all roofs, floors, and ſtair- 
" caſes; and, if the proprietor pleaſes, iron. 
doors and windows may be made with 
every ornament ' Wherewith they are ex- 
ecuted in wood; the richeſt decorations | 


may be introduced in the cielings of the 


rooms of the principal apartments. 
In the annexed drawing is; the ſketch 


of a ſmall houſe, — of a kitchen, 
4 4 parlour, | 
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parlour, firſt floor, ſecond | floor, and a 


| garret: B, B. B. B. B. If this ſmall 
ſtructure can be executed with propriety, 

as ſeveral have been done in France, of a 
larger extent; no doubt any fabric, or 
range of buildings, of juſt dimenſions, may 


| there be money, good materials, and able 
workmen. EE 
Firſt then, the und being laid out 
to the ſatisfaction of the proprietor, let 
the foundation be properly dug and ſe- 
cured, by piling, planking, or arching, 


according to the nature of the ground, 


and as the neceſſity of the building may 
- require z fince 'tis evident, that if the 
foundation be weak, the ſtructure muſt 
.. | =. 
All vaults and cellars below ground 
| muſt be compoſed of good bricks, and 
the beſt quick lime, becauſe of the damps; 
und not of old ſtale rubbiſh, commonly 


uſed in the lower apartments. 


N. B. All the principal exterior and 
Interior walls of every building of con- 
c ſequence, 


be effected with the ſame caſe, provided 


E 1 8 
| | ſequence, muſt ſtand with their niches 
| ſome months before you begin to ſet your 
flat arches, or floors ; the goodneſs of the 
ſeaſon, and judgment of the ſurveyor, &c, 
will beſt determine this eſſential point. 
To deſcribe the principal flat arches of 
our cielings, let fall a perpendicular from 
the centre of the wideneſs of your room, 
which in this plan is 20 feet, and from 
that perpendicular point A, deſcribe your 
great flat circle, as A A; then take the 
height of the riſing of your arch, which 
is one fifth of the wideneſs of your room: 
being four feet, deſcribe an equilateral 
triangle, whoſe ſides are the ſame with 
the riſe; the lower points of this angle 
will deſcribe the flanks of your ellipſis, 
and form an agreeable cieling, at the in- 
terſection of the points AA; the ſmall 


2E. grat. A great part of the inſide of the Duke 
of Grafton's new houſe on Hay- hill, London, fell; 
being built in a very rainy ſeaſon, and with too much 
precipitation, Auguſt and September, 1769. The da- 
mage would not been much — but ſeveral poor 
men loſt their lives, 


tile 


a 

tiſe that naturally falls odt * through 

the hollowneſs of the elliptical flank, will 
be entirely obliterated by the moulding 
that goes round the room; and, whether 
it had any cornice or not, will look ina 
finitely better than when the curvature is 
carried on with a regular ſweep, as ap- 
pears in the ſection of A A; FF. By 
keeping to the ſame centre, the points of 
the triangle A, B, and C; form the thick 


neſs of your flat arch, or floor; which 


may be of 3, 4, 5, or 6 inches; as the 
nature of the apartments may require z 
all compoſed of the beſt bricks, one inch 
| thick, and no more; one but half the | 
| length of the other, teh inches long by 
five, well and judiciouſly ſet with beſt 
tarras, or mortar ; all flat, and firſt dip- 
ped i in water, for the ſake of unity, Bit 
more of this hereafter; 

| The ſpace between the principal wall 
and the back of the Principal arches at 
bottom muſt be filled up with dty rubble 
and tarras, to the height of 12 inches, 
or more; which will unite che arch and 

Ca „„ 


|: [ 20 J 5 
wall together in ſuch a manner as effec- 
tually to prevent any lateral preſſure from 
affecting either, as deſcribed at each flank, 
B B. Upon this flank, and the back of 
the arch, as at PP, you are to ſet long 
thick bricks, back to back, 15 inches 
long, 10 inches broad, and 2 inches thick, 
united together with the beſt tarras; they 
muſt ſlope and dwindle away within two 
or three inches of your centre, or level of 
the floors ; and for the thickneſs of the 
| floors themſelves, thoſe ribs or partitions 

muſt be about three or four feet diſtant 
from each other, and the ſpaces between 
them filled up with very dry earth, that 
the cruſt of the arch may not be hurt by 
damps, but kept dry, and conſequently 
ſtrong and firm to carry any load that 
may be laid upon it; the dryer it is —_ 
the better. 


When theſe buttreſſes and flanks of 


our arches are well conſolidated, and dry, 
you may level your floors in the ruff, but 
that part of the work muſt be the laſt, 
either with bricks or good mortar, 
4 E What 
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What is obſerved on this flat wth of 
the parlour floor is ſufficient, and de- 
monſtrates the rules of all the others, 
though the curvatures of the parlour ciel- 
ing are the ſame with the firſt floor, ſe- 
"cond, and third; and ten inches flatter | 
than the kitchen, and uppermoſt arch 
'or cieling, which bears the roof the 
ſame as the kitchen; the reaſons are 
plain and obvious, for ſtrength and uti- 
lity; and when the materials are good, 
the taſte muſt determine the ſhape it is 
to be of. | g 
© "Tis obſervable, that i in all uncommon 
buildings it is not poſſible to go on with 
them in the common way; the neceſſity 
of keeping them free from damps and - 
rains muſt oblige us to carry up our prin- 

_ cipal extra and infra walls, with their 

. niches, Je. as marked through all the 
ſtories, as at B, B, B, B, B; the niches 
on which all the arches take their riſe, 
tho firſt brick ſet nearly upright, or al- 
moſt perpendicular with your wall ; all 
the reſt, throughout your whole arch, 

| C 3 flat; 
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flat; and well cemented with beſt bars. 
with the fire or ſpirits in it. | 

In carrying up the principal extra 
walls, the centers which give ſhape to 


the cielings may be thrown over as you 
aſcend in the. buildings, and will be of 


uſe and excellent purpoſe for both ends; 


but if our building is deſigned to be more 
than three ſtories, outſide ſhores will be 
found moſt reaſonable and ſafe, not only 

for erecting ſcaffolds, but for reſſſting 

all lateral preſſures whatſoever, eſpecially 
when 'tis ſettled, that our uppermoſt 
arch, on which our roof reſts, muſt. be 
- finiſhed firſt, and our extra and infra 
Walls have ſtood ſome months, all well 
cavered in, if needful, and dhe ſeaſon 
required it, 8 
When the principal outſide walls have 

ſtood ſome months without any flaw, as 


allo the inferior walls, and that the cen= * 


tres of the flat arches for the floory are 
all carried oyer, you muſt throw over 
your uppermoſt ſtory, the arch on which 
| your roof principally depends | which, 

when 


„ 

when done, will keep all the wooden cen- 
tres of the lower ones dry through the ſea- 
ſon, if it cannot be other ways avoided. 
To do this, you muſt nearly follow the 
direction for cieling the kitchen; the 
brick buttreſſes of which run parallel with 
the floor, but in this they muſt ſlant 
with the ſlope of the roof. 

The bricks that compoſe theſe but- 
treſſes ſhould be 15 inches long, 10 inches 
broad, an inch and a half thick, clapped 

back to back, with the beſt tarras, and 

- firſt dipt in water, which expels the air, 
and by filling up the pores of the bricks 
with the tarras, renders the union in« 
ſeparable : theſe buttreſſes are ſet upon 
the flat arch all over the roof, about 12 
inches diſtant from each other, and va- 
cuums between each, ſo that windows 
may be pierced through the roof, where- 
ever it is found neceſſary ; the brick lates 
that cover the roof muſt be 20 inches 
long, 15 inches broad, and 3 quarters 
thick, ſo laid, that none of the joints 
_ interſe& each other; and that if any 
+. 0 4 — of -- 
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of them were broken or cracked, the rain 
might not fall on the uppermoſt, nor pe- 
netrate through, but be prevented from 
deſcending to the lower arches : the ſutn« 
mit of the roof muſt be covered with 
tiles, anſwering the angle, and the Joints 
6 placed as not to Interſect thoſe of the 
others, | ; 
The roof, as you ſee In the fefton, 
riſes 8 feet 6 inches, which is little more 


than one third of the extent of the builds 


ing, frem ene end te the ether In breadth, 
A gallery in the middle, as at G, four 
feet broad, and five feet fix Inches high, 
formed in a Gothle arch, will be of fin- 
gular viſe to enlighten the whole, and to 
Walk under the roof; it will alſo be a 
| ſupport to it, and will caſe the centre of 
the flat arch, to which all bodies muſt 
gravitate until they are perfectly conſo- 
lidated ; however, this can never be ex- 
cecuted, if there be any e in the 
upper ſtory. 
Oi.uur roof being covered in the proper 
ſeaſon, and it muſt, if poſſible, before 
7 | | | the 
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the froſt ſots In, fince cold rende plalſter, 
and is apt to deſtroy or chill every cement, 


If the Spring be gentle, let your centers 


be all finiſhed, and well turned, fines 
theſe give the true ſhape to our arches : 
let the niches be perfectly cleared of 
every particle of dirt, or rubbiſh z you 
may begin to ſet the flanks of your arches 
upon the niches, your line being ſtretehed 
 Fgxaftly to the breadth of your bricks z 
you muſt carry en ene eeurſe of brieks 
at a time all reund the reem z but ene 
goed werkman may follow another, and 
ſio on till yeu rife gradually, and eleſe the 
triple rews with ane in the centre of your 
arch; in the finiſhing all, being well ſet 
in thelr uniting parts, with your tarras 
flack'd on the ſpot : you uſe it with the 


ſpirits and fire in it. This roof or cieling, 


ſo conſtructed, will, with the three, or 


at leaſt four thickneſſes of one inch thick 


brick, made in the whole only, if three 
bricks five inches and an half, viz. ons 
inch and a half for the floor, three inches 
for the three bricks and one inch for 

| the 


TE. 
the tarras between the bricks, and the 
ine coat that finiſhes the cieling, 14 
Many examples might be given of the 


1 ſtrength of theſe flat arches, when done 


by able workmen, and ſuch good ma- 
terials as here recommended ; nay, it is 
plain, the lateral preſſure muſt be en- 
tirely removed by the ſtrength and unity 


of the arches themſelves, nearly as much 


as if they were caſt off in braſs, or 


iron: if indeed they were ſubject to 
bending, or giving way, as joiſts of houſes 


do, in that light, the lateral preſſure 
might prevail through the whole, and 
ſenſibly affect the buttreſſes, and ſome- 
what the principal walls themſelves; 
It cannot be denied but both flat and 
acute arches have fallen ; but the firſt 
never by puſhing out its flanks or pillars, 
but fall in a perpendicular direction, ow- 
ing to the badneſs of the materials, the 
ſeaſon, or unſkilfulneſs of the workmen ; 
the latter has often fallen by the weaknefs 
cf the abutments, and the badneſs of the 


end gelen. to which all bodies naturally 
_ - 


1 7 1 

preſs, in proportion to the acuteneſs of the 
angle of direQion, like water which runs or 
ſtands on any ſurface, in proportion to the 
level or declivity of the un on which it is 
thrown. | 
Though the antients formed all their 
roofs and arches in acute angles, even to 70 
or 80 degrees, and not ſatisfied with that, 
_ erected abutments and buttreſſes behind each 


pier, to remain there as principals of their . 


buildings, and to prevent any lateral preſ- 
ſure; yet ſurely thoſe apprehenſions took 
their origin from the vaſt quantity of matter, 
or the thickneſs of the arches, with which 
they loaded all their piers. 

What has been obſerved before in * 
conſtruction of good houſes for habitations, 
both of rich and poor, and the ſafety of 
their lives and properties, will, we hope, 
leave no manner of objection againſt the 
king's and merchants ware - houſes, rope- 
houſes and arſenals, which neither red-hot 
balls, nor cold, nor fire, either accidental 
or deſigned, can affect or tuin, but the goods 
iy one ſingle apartment _ 


But 
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But it perhaps may be ſaid, that great 
warehouſes and arſenals are too wide for 
flat arched roofs and floors, This can be no 
material objection, ſince the principal walls 
muſt be proportionably thick to the width z 
if our houſes be forty feet wide within the 
walls, then one-eighth of that being five 
feet, is ſufficient for the riſe of your ciel- 
ings, from the nich in the principal wall: 
which walls muſt be proportioned to the 
width likewiſe, viz. three quarters of an 
inch to each twelve inches of the within 
extent, will give the principal walls _ 
inches for their thickneſs. 
Doors of iron made in a light and proper 
manner, and pillars of the ſame, where 
truly neceſſary, and where partitions are 
not, or perhaps may not be convenient for 
room, will be of excellent uſe; and thoſe 
Pillars ranging throughout all the new 
houſes at proper diſtances, and perpendi- 
cularly to one another. Stairs may be cut 
through our arches wherever moſt conve- 
nient, with the greateſt ſafety; but when 
| they interfere with the apartments, their 
planes 


[ 9 1 


| planes may, and ought to be, extra of the 
planes of the principal houſe within, and 
illuminated from the ſky ; as they are in 
almoſt all the principal houſes both in town 
and country, 

As the goodneſs of materials is a moſt 
eſſential conſideration in all good ſuperſtrue- 
tures intended for duration, ang abſolutely 
neceſſary in the conſtruction of all flat 
arches for roofs, floors, or cielings ; the 
beſt tarras, if not found in England, muſt 
be had, if from France. 

What a ſurpriſing phenomenon would it 
be, if our coaſts oppoſite to thoſe of France 
(which produce infinite quantities of the 
beſt tarras, viz. Picardy, Normandy, Bre- 
tagne, and the famous Lahagne Bar, which 
is oppoſite to Chicheſter in England; alſo 
Bourdeaux, Bayonne, and Rovufillon, all prin- 
cipal places for the fineſt tarras) did not, if 
fkilfully managed, produce as good tarras 
as any they have, and reaſon and nature 
ſeem to coincide with our opinion: that 
 Iittle narrow branch of the great ocean 


which divides * two kingdoms, ſeems 
only 


nk 
only to have happened by a ſhock of al 


| earthquake, or perhaps by the great flood. 


in Noah's days. The earth then and fince 

has, in her outward form and figure, in. 
many countries, changed her countenance. 
ſo much, that the moſt intelligent geogra- 


phers are left greatly in the dark. But as 5 


to the eſſential ſtamina, or principal matter, 
of which our earth was firſt compoſed (by 
the Almighty fiat) we cannot admit a doubt 
of its being the ſame as in the beginning, 
without admitting the greateſt contradiction 
to all the reaſon and Philoſophy in the 
world. 

And indeed we cannot help thinking, thas 
if a plan was properly drawn for i improving 
ſome of our Engliſh rock into tarras, and 
laid before his Majeſty—we have the beſt 
reaſon to believe it would meet with Proper | 
encouragement ; eſpecially when it is. duly 
conſidered how many ſtorchouſes and noble« 


men and gentlemen's fine palaces have been 


deſtroyed within our memories, and within 
theſe few years, by fatal fires both at home 
and abroad; which, had they been erected 

1 Al accords 


* 
according to the plans we have ſo trenuoully. 
recommended, had ſaved many lives and 
millions of money. 
4s it is an undoubted truth, that the beſt 
ſcheme which ever was formed, never took 
but by very flow degrees, it is a queſtion if 
the ſcheme we have recommended ever 
does, in this or the ſucceeding age. Such 
numerous and invincible arguments are a- 
gainſt it—Carpenters muſt turn maſons and 
bricklayers, or ſtarve; but the time our 

houſes would laſt, muſt ſtarve the carpen= 
ters quite. But notwithſtanding. all that 
can be ſaid againſt the ſcheme, reaſon and 
the ſafety of mankind. will ſtill have force - 

enough to juſtify our pains, eſpecially in 

- recommending the immediate practice of it, 
in all public and great warchouſes and ar- 
ſenals: ſuch can meet with no oppoſition 
either in theory or practice, but want only 

fit opportunities, money, and materials. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that ſince the great 
fire of London, 1666, many excellent laws 
have been enacted for the publis ſafety, in 


order to prevent the fatal conſequences' of 
deſtruc- 


uw UE 

deſtructiye fires, Theſe ſtatutes are princi- 
pally directed to proprietors and builders of 

houſes for their conduct, and to prevent 
erections of wood, and uſing ſuch a quantity 
of that combuſtible matter in their build- 
ings as has been, at preſent is, and will be 


till prevented, by greatly curtailing ſuch vaſt 


quantities of fiery turpentine, or timber, as 
are laid in every new erection. Our inten- 
tion is to ſhew, or endeavour to illuſtrate, 
what little regard is paid to thoſe ſalutary 
laws, even by the greateſt bricklayers and 
carpenters in London; and this we propoſe 
to do by examples from new erections of 
their own; beſides quotations from the 
principal ſtatutes relative to this ſubject : 
with ſome obſervations and improvements 
on ambiguous words, which the cunning 
and ingenious well-fee'd counſellors never 
fail to bring, with all their oratory, when 
the builders are attacked on the ſtatutes. 
I The firſt example of an illegal houſe we 
ſhall take notice of, is that pretty white one, 
upon an entire new conſtruction, on the 
higheſt ground in the Green-Park, in the 
„ 


ly above the ground, Which is bricks and 
Kone, and the centrical parts which front 
Lord Cholmondeley's houſe to the north) 
are all wood covered over with plaiſter, 
contrary to the ſtatutes relative to this ſub- 
ject, which will more fully appear by and 


| Anno Reg. — 
Before we begin our literal qtiotntions 
from the ſtatutes, we ſhall give another ex- 


with, and adjoining 1 to the back of the great 
| affembly-room, in King's-ftreet. |''Theit 
| Gvors are pierced through the great brick 


wall of the latter, for convenieney to both. 


This e room was finiſhed December 
296 1 and being now out of all danger of 
mation, either to hurt or affect it in 
| the feaſt degree, or thoſe eminent workmen 


who hui : it“; we ſhall, for As public 5 


© No ation can + be brought, but within 
EE * 


„ which hes'Geow'in! agi 
| tation between three ant! four years. This 
- famous building (except fix feet immediate» 


by in our quotations, particularly n of 


ample ef ene of tlie ineſt rooms, perhaps, 
in 81. James's pariſh, which is connected 


— — — — — 


P „ 
: „ . 
„ * * 


prietor of the great room himſelf.) ſtand- 


5 lwt : 


good, and thoſe who may be tempted here- 
after to act fo contrary to all common ho- 


neſty, but alſo in contradiction to all the 


ſtatutes on the ſubject of building, give a 
little deſcription of it, and the unjuſtifiable 
means they uſed to accompliſh that end, viz. 


of building this pretty place for the moſt 


laudable purpoſes to be ſure : 
A ſtable and hayloſt belonging to a 


neutral perſon * (not near ſo great a man as 
any of theſe builders, nor even the pro- 


ing and joining to this proprietor's ſtable, 
only divided by a party wall, in common to 
both tables ; he, in conjunction with: his 
eminent builders (and contrary. to all the 
warning given them of their illegal pro- 


2 took away this party wall, in- 


croached eight or ten inches on the foun- 


| 1 8 after the facts, or finiſhing of any a 104 


erection. Act of Geo. III. e ex 6376 ONE» 
0 


* Had a leaſe of the premiſes a watts (763 | 
of 13 years unexpired. me 14 


+ Built wh years beſore, entirely bs bs. 
5 dation 


„ 
dation of this neighbour's able, from front 
td rear; by which they enlarged theit 
| kitchen, and built a new wall in its place. 
This new wall they. only carried up about 
20 feet high, until it came equal with their 
joiſts and flooring, or parallel with the floor of 
their great room, which fronts King's«ſtreet; 
Not only here is the encroachment unjuſti- 
 fiable; but they ſhould have carried this 
party wall upright, through all the ſtories; 
as the ſtatute directs, viz; * That they paid 
no regard to in the leaſt ; but on the level of 
it, when it came parallel with the floor of 
their great room, they laid four great gitders 
and twenty-one ſmall joiſts both on the top 
of this wall; and oh the upper ftory, all 


hanging over the wall between four and 


five feet, and over the roof of their heigh= 
|  bours ſtable and Haylofts. On the extre- 
mity of theſe illegal girders and joiſts, they 
made the largeſt wooden wall, perhaps, in 
London, built fince the great conflagration, 
and covered it in the fineſt manner plaiſter 


244 Char, II. cap, xvii. & Rix. and alſo by an 
Act of Q. Ann. anno 6. | f 
N "= os could 


| . 
could do, in direct contradiction to the true 
ſpirit of every act on the ſubject, particularly 
thoſe of Geo. III. chap. xxxvii. page 6 52. 


and that of Geo. III. anno 4. 
Theſe recent inſtances are ſufficient to . 


ſhew the little regard the principal builders in 


this great metropolis pay to the eſtabliſhed 


laws of their country, there being but few 
ſtreets in it, of any conſequence, where 
there is not illegal bows or un warrantable 
projections. If a maggoty landlord or te- 
nant takes it in his head that he is not ſuf- 
ficiently ſeen from the window, eſpecially 
when his head is juſt finiſhed. by a French. 


- hair-drefſer, the beſt carpenter and brick- 


layer that he knows are directly ſent for; 
down comes the front of his houſe in a 
mighty hurry, and bow-windows are erect- 
ed in prodigious haſte, without paying the 
leaſt regard either to the complaints or da- 
mage of his neighbours, 1 he * 


affronts them all. 


We ſhall now, for the entertainment of 
our curious readers, give a few intereſting 5 


quotations from the ſtatutes themſelves, par- 


_— 


tek 


ticularly that of Q. Ann. anno 6. chap. 31. 
entitled, An AF for the better preventing of 
 miſchiefs that may happen by fire. © 
2 <& Whereas many fires have lately broke 
out in ſeveral places, in and about the 
« city and liberty. of Weſtminſter, and 
e other pariſhes and places comprized with- 
6 in the weekly bills of mortality, and 
ee many houſes have frequently been burnt. 
ce and conſumed, before ſuch fires could be 
« extinguiſhed, to the impoveriſhing and 
utter ruin of many of her majeſty's ſub- 
te jects; the rage and violence whereof 
« might have been in a great part prevent- 
« ed, if a ſufficient quantity of water had 
© been provided in the pipes lying in the 
& ſtreets, and if party walls of brick had 
„ been built between one houſe and ano- 
« ther, from the foundation to the top * : 
te and leſs timber in the fronts of the 
| | houſes: 


* The great wooden plailter- Mall of the new room 
behind the great aſſembly-room in King-ſtreet, St. 
James's, of which we have taken ſome notice be- 
fore, falls under this cenſure ; for though it does not 
join to any houſe, yet it is infinitely worſe, and more 

1 5 liable 


v 
, 


Ci 3 1 
os houſes + : For preventing the like miſ, 
** chiefs for the future, be it enacted by 
te the Queen's moſt excellent Majeſty, 
t by and with the advice and conſent of the 


lords ſpiritual and temporal in the pre- 


te ſent parliament aſſembled, and by the 
* authority of the ſame, that from and 
. after the 25th day of March, which ſhall 
*© be in the year of our Lord one thouſand 
te ſeven hundred and eight, &c.”” | 
The third paragraph of the ſame act, is 


La) 


my 


as follows: * And be it further enacted, by | 


the authority aforeſaid, ' that from and 
te after the firſt day of May, which ſhall be 
* in the year of our Lord one thouſand 
** ſeven hundred and eight, all and every 
** houſe and houſes which ſhall be erected 


liable to cenſure; being expoſed not only to all ex- 
ternal accidents from haylofts in that yard, but 
hangs over between 4 and 5 feet, contrary to the 
true ſpirit of every act relative to the ſubject. Theſe 


haylofts and ſtables at that time belonged to (Of C. 


+ This ſame illegal plaiſtered wall, and the eaſt 


end, which is moſtly wood W falls under this 
predicament alſo, 


2 | 5 ' and 


46 


« and built, either upon old or new foun- 


*« dations, in any place or places in and 
about the city of London and Weſtmin- 


2 ſter, or other pariſhes or precincts, com- 


« prized within the weekly bills of morta- 


<« lity, ſhall have party walls between houſe 
c. and houſe, wholly of brick or. ſtone, and 


« of two bricks in the cellar and ground 
c ſtories, at leaſt, and thirteen inches thick 
« upwards from the foundation, quite 
e through all the ſtories of each houſe, and 
«« thirteen inches above the roof v. And 
that no modilion, corniſh, timber, or 
* wood under the eaves, ſhall hereafter be 
« made or ſuffered in any ſuch new houſe 
6 or houſes; but that all fronts and rear- 
* walls of every houſe or houſes, ſhall be 
built of brick or _— +, to be carried 
« two 


* 


* The party walls of all houſes are improved by 
the acts of Geo, III. anno 4 & 6. from 13 inches 
at bottom to two bricks and a half thick, _makes 22 
inches, beſides the mortarz and 18 inches above the 
roof or gutter, which parapet muſt be covered with 
ſtone or good brick, | 


5 Here . the plaiſter wall is e 3 we this, 


D 4 with 


' 
\ 
j 


— — : 
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« two feet and a half high above the garret 
* floor, and covered with ſtone or brick E: 
% and if any new houſe or houſes, ſhall, 
« from and after the ſaid firſt day of May, 
« be erected and built within the places 
& aforeſaid, contrary to the true intent and 
* meaning of this act, that then the owner 
&« of every ſuch houſe, and head builder, 
© or workmen, who undertakes ſuch build- 
* ing or work, ſhall each of them forfeit 
and pay for every ſuch default, the ſum 
ti of fifty pounds, to be equally divided: 
e one moiety to the informer, and the other 
s moiety to the poor of che pariſh, wherein 

% ſuch building ſhall be erected; and to be 
« levied, by warrant, under the hands and 
% ſcals of two or more of her Majeſty's 
t juſtices of the peace within the place 


with the foregoing anecdotes, involves the fine white 
houſe in the Green Park, under the ſame predica» 
ment. 


Almoſt all the common houſes are capp'd with 
large deal yellow boards of two or three inches thick, 
and painted like ſtone capping, and divided like the 
joints ot the ſtone, | 


bo where 


3 ( 4n J. ” 
“ where ſuch buildings ſhall be erected, or 
* where ſuch workmen ſhall inhabit, by 
* diſtreſs and ſale of the offenders goods, 
upon the conviction on oath, or upon the 
« view of one or more ſuch juſtices of the 
« peace , rendering the overplus to the 
* owners (if any be); and for want of 
. * ſuch diſtreſs, the offender ſhall be impri- 
« ſoned by warrant from the ſaid two juſ- 
1 tices, who are hereby impowered to iſſue 
„ ſuch warrant until payment as aforeſaid, 
© And the ſhare of ſuch forfeitures appoint- 
« ed to go to the poor, as aforeſaid, to be 
« paid into the hands of the churchwardeng 
% of ſuch reſpective pariſh, where ſuch of- 
« fence ſhall be committed, who are to 
« give a receipt for the ſame; and to be 
e charged therewith, and accountable for 
« the ſame, in like manner as the other 
% monies which they ſhall receive for the 
* uſe of ſuch pariſh,” 


Several juſtices of the ve cace were called upon 
to view the illegal erection in Roſe and Crown 
yard, who promiſed to do as they are bound, under 
ſevere penalties, but never were ſo juſt as to obey 
either. 


© Amo 


[4] 


* Regni 4* Georgit 11 Regs, 2 
86a, is as follows ; 
e And whereas it would tend na to 
5 prevent the fatal conſequences of fifa 

" ſpreading and communicating to adjoln- 
ing houſes, within the ſaid city, pariſhes, 


« and precincte, and other the limits afore» 


„ ſaid, if party walls between bouſe and 
n houſe within the ſame, were to be made 
«of greater thickneſs than is preſcribed by 
« the act paſſed in the ſeventh year of the 
« reign of her late Majeſty Queen Anne, 
« intitled, An Act for making more effettual 
an Aft made in the Sixth Year of ber ſaid 
* Majeſty's Reign, for the better preventing 
% Miſchiefs that may happen by fire. 

And if no timber, except the timbers 
« of the girders, binding joiſts, and the 
e templets under the ſame were laid into 
party walls; and if no timbers of the 


% roof were laid into the party walls (ex- 


“ cept the purlins and kirb thereof): and 
jf the ends of girders and binding. joiſts 


* lying within the ſaid party- walls, did 
ec not 


1 ends of girders or binding · jolſts in adjoin= 


— 


4 left, or between the ends of all lintele, 
„ wall- plates, or bend timbers, which may 


Tau! 


n not 9 one foot z and if none of the 


'" ing houſer, meet, or were laid oppoſite 


to one another, and the ſides thereof 


4 were laid at leaſt fourteen inches diſtant 


ii from each other; and if there ſhould be 


'" nine Inches at leaſt of ſolid brick»work 


* or ſhall be laid, in or upon the walls of 
te the fore and back. fronts of all houſes 


 *. which ſhall adjoin to each other, 

, 4 Be it therefore enacted, by the autho- 
* rity aforeſaid, That all party walls which, 
from and after the expiration of three 


calendar months, next after the paſſing 


&« of this act, ſhall be erected or built withe 
* in the ſaid city or liberty of Weſtminſter, 


and the pariſhes, precincts, and limits 


«© thereof, as aforeſaid, ſhall be two bricks 


« and a half thick in the cellars at leaſt, 
* and two bricks thick upwards, to the 
e gartet floors ; and from thence one brick 


* and a half thick, or eighteen inches at 


"2M eaſt above the roof or Fw which ad- 


cc join 


«c 


_ 


(4% 
«© join to ſuch party walls; and that the 
ſame ſhall be built of ſtone, or of good 
ſound burnt bricks, and no other. 


And be it further enacted by the au- 


ee 
ce 


cc 
cc 
ec 


cc 


thority aforeſaid, that from and after the 
expiration of the ſaid three calendar 
months, no timbers, except the timbers 
of the girders, binding-joiſts, or templets 
under the ſame, ſhall be laid in any party 
walls erected or built, or. to be erected 


or built within the faid city or liberty of 


Weſtminſter, and the pariſhes, precincts, 
and liberties as aforeſaid; and that no 


timber of the roof be laid in ſuch party 
walls (except the purlins or kirb there- 


of) and that the ends of all girders and 
binding joiſts lying within ſuch party 
walls, ſhall not exceed nine inches; and 
that none of the ends of the girders or 


binding joiſts in adjoining houſes, ſhall 


meet or be laid oppoſite to each other: 
and that the ſides of each ſhall be at leaſt 
fourteen inches diſtant from each other; 
and that there ſhall be nine inches at leaſt 
of ſolid brick-work left at, or between 

; cc *« the | 


4h 
. the end, of all lintels, wall-plates, and 
e hound timbers, which may or ſhall be 
* laid in or upon the walls of the fore and 
« back fronts of all houſes which ſhall ad- 
« join to each other. 

* And if any head - builder, maſter brick 
layer or workman, ſhall erect or build, or 
« cauſe to be erected or built, any party- 
« wall within the ſaid city and liberty of 
« Weſtminſter, and the pariſhes, precincts, 
«and limits thereof, as aforeſaid, contrary 
© to the directions, true intent and mean- 
e © ing of this act; or ſhall uſe in the build- 
* ing thereof any bricks other than good 
“ found burnt bricks, or ſhall lay any tim- 
* ber. in any party-wall * erected or built, 
“ or which ſhall be erected or built within 

. <* the ſaid city or liberty of Weſtminſter, 
«© contrary to the directions, true intent and 


* All the great timbers, girders, and joiſts, with 
thouſands of feet of quarters, and a hundred thou- 
| ſand feet of lath, contained in the great ſouth plaiſter 
wall of the new fine room behind the great aſſembly- 
room in King's-ſtreet, St. James's, are condemned 
by this 'Natute,* though the head carpenter of this 
erection had 2 Principal hand in this improved act. 


« meaning 


„„ 
ed 2 of this act, then ſuch head⸗ 
« builder, maſter bricklayer, or workman, 
« ſhall, for every ſuch offence, forfeit and 
pay the ſum of fifty pounds: one half to 
= the poor, and the other to the informer, 
% upon conviction, and the overplus (if any 
* be) to the defendant,” as in the former 
quotation of the 8th of Gam Ane. | 


Ane Roy, 4 4* Geo. 22 p. 268, | 
te And be it further enacted by the au- 
* thorlty aforeſaid, that every maſter buil- 
* der who ſhall, after the firſt day of July, 

e gone thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty- 
& four, erect or build any houſe within 
& the limits abovementioned, ſhall, within 
« fourteen days after the ſame is covered in, 
4 cauſe the ſame to be ſurveyed by one of 

« more ſurveyor or ſurveyors ; and ſuch ſur- 
tt yeyor or ſurveyors ſhall make oath before 
* one of his Majeſty's juſtices of the peace 
1 for the ſaid county of Middleſex, or city 
2 of Weſtminſter (which oath ſuch juſtice 
* jy hereby impowered and required do ad- 


8 Wan that the ſame hath been, to the 
beſt 
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e beſt of their judgment and belief, bull 
« and erected agreeable to the ſeveral di- 
«. rections in this act contained ; which affi- 
«' davit ſhall be filed with the clerk: of the 
, peace for the ſaid county of Middleſex, 
« within ten days after the making thereof; 
band the ſaid clerk of the peace (hall have 
4 for his fee and trouble therein, one ſhil- 

W ling, and no more.” X 


N. B. The two 105 houſes in queſtion 
were never ſworn to, or elſe perjury 
had been added to the 9 


of the laws. 


And if any * builder ſhall make 
« default in the premiſes, by negleQing to 
« cauſe ſuch ſurvey to be made, and ſuch 
« affidavit to be made and filed as aforeſaid, 
* ſuch maſter-builder ſhall, for every ſuch: 
t neglect and default, forfeit fifty pounds, 
* to be recovered and applied in the ſame 
d manner as any penalties and forfeitures 
are by this act directed to be recovered 
« and applied, | 


And be | further enaQted, by the au- 
| „ thority 


or” 


14] 


©: thority aforeſaid, that the pariſhione 
© and inhabitants of the pariſh, liberty, or 
i precinct, where any offence againſt ie 
1 act ſhall be committed (except wal 
. receiving alms) ſhall-be admitted and abs . 
% lowed witneſſes, notwithſtanding his; beg 
* or their being a pariſhioner or pariſhivngry, - 
* inhabitant: or inhabitants, in fuck pam 
4: * liberty or pretinct. “ 
The many excellent improvements * 
on the ſtatutes for preventing the ſprea 
ef fires, fince che great one of TY 5 , 
1666, cannot be too much admired; more 
eſpecially thoſe, from which the foregoitig 
| abſiraRts are taken t we ſhall add hut u few 
more, Which ate emendations on all the 
former, as. lt le Weltten in an a&t of our pre- 
ſent Sovereign, in the ſixty your of his 
| reign, chap.-axxvil. p 6391 vis. * 
And be it further ena, by do n- 45 
* thority aforeſuid, that if any head - hullder 
« or maſter · bricklayer, hall, dem and 
« after the firſh day of June, ene thouknd 
« ſeven hundred and lixty-ix, ere or build 


len * w a cky 


* of 


8 „ 
. /of liberty of Weſtininſter, or chuſe any 
ee houſe to be erected arid built there, withs 
.in any of the pariſhes, precihas; or limits 
*t 25 afoteſaid, contrary to the ditection of 
,. the (aid recited get, or of this preſent act. 
et then every ſuch head · builder or maſters 
K brieklayer ſhall not only pay the penal - 
n ies whereof he ot they ſhall be con- 

n victed, but alſo ſhall; within the ſpace of 
« fix months next after his or their being 
© convicted of ſuch offence, in manner by 
the ſatne recited act preſcribed, make 
n good all ſuch defects and irregulatities 
«whereof he ot they ſhall have been 6 
et convicted, and render the building of 
0 ſuch houſe or houſes conformable to the 
% difeRtions of the ſald recited act. And 
* in caſe ſich head»builder or maſter- 
« bricklayer ſhall not, within fix months 
« after ſuch conviction, have made good 


u ſuch defects and irregularities, and ren» = 


1 dered the building of ſuch houſe of. 
* houſes conformable to the direQtions of 
« the ſaid recited act, or of this preſent act, 
6 n 9 ſuck head-builder, maſtet- 
| E 2 8 bricks 
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« bricklayer, or workiman, mal forfewthe . 
te further ſum of fiſty pounds, to be applied 
_ « ag aforeſaid, and to be likewiſe levied and 
** recovered in manner as by the ſaid recited 
« act is directed. And ſo torres quorres' for 
10 every fix months that ſuch defects and ir- 
4 regularities ſhall continue, and ſuch houfe 
„% or houſes remain, built otherwiſe than 
* conformable to the directions of the ſald 
« recited act, or of this preſent ac. 
In page 657, it is ordered. 
« And be it further enacted, by the au- 
_ © thority aforeſaid, that if any action ſhall 
* be brought, or ſuit commenced,  agairift 
: any perſon or perſons, for any thing done 
© in; purſuance of the ſaid recited act of the 
fourth year of his preſent Majeſty, or 
«of this act, ſuch action or ſuit ſhall be 
« Jaid or brought within fix months next 
« after the facts done, and not afterwards; 
<« and ſhall be laid or brought in the county 
or place where the fact was committed, 
« and not elſewhere: and! the defendant 
« or defendants in ſuch action, may plead 
2 ' the 3 an give this act and 
1 2 « the 


FT. - 

e the ſpecial matter in ee at 'kny 
te trial to Li had thereupon, and that the 
*. ſame was done in purſuance and by the 
authority of this at, And if the ſame 
« ſhall appear to have been ſo. done, and if 
any action or ſuit (hall not be brought 


«within the! dime before limited, or ſhall 


« be brought in any other county or place 
Athen as aforeſaid, then the jury ſhall find 

4. for the defendant or defendants ; or if the 
 & plaintiff or plaintiffs hall become non- 
4 ſulted, and ſuffer diſcontinuance of his or 
 ©« their action or actions, or if a verdict ſhall 
© paſs againſt the plaintiff. or plaintiffs, 
e the. ſaid defendant or defendants ſhall 

, have triple coſts ; and ſhall have ſuch re- 
* medy for recovering the ſame, as any de- 
“ fendant or defendants hath or have for 

« coſts in any ather caſe by law, 

And it is hereby further enacted, that 
e this act ſhall be deemed and taken to be 
4 à public act; and ſhall be judicially taken 
« notice of as ſuch, by all judges, juſtices, 
« and all other perſons whatſoever, without 
% ſpecially pleading the ſame,” End of 
| the a act of 6 Geo. III. £7 

V. E 2 c It 


ſubject of baitdiog for preventing the ſpread- 
ing of fires; and not only ſo, but all the win 
dow frames are ſet nearly fluſh with the fronts 


the main front of the houſe z and theſe 
joiſts parallel with one another, occupy 'a 
double office both within and without the 
houſe. ee eee 
the yth of L. Anne. + | 
ge it enacted by the authority aforcfait, | 

« that from and after the firſt day of June, 
« one thouſand ſeven hundred and nine, no 

« door frame, or frame of wood to be aſed 
in any bouſe or building which ſhall be 
« 'ereted on either old or new foundations 
« within the aforeſaid city and liberty of 
« Weſtminſter, or the liberties thereof, hall 
te he ſet nearer the outſide of the wall than 
* four inches.” Three months impriſonment 
Js annexed to the tranſgreſſion of this nuns | 
without bail or mainpriss. 


A ſingle 


al. 
wth ſingle obſervation: more or two on this 
2 lataraſting ſubject, principally addreſſed to 
- the Great, both in town und — who 
have numerous families. | 
As it is even in idea terrible, chat A 


people ſhould he permitted to ſleep in th 
night all at the ſame time in one houſe, 


Without one or more awake, to be guardians 


(poder: Providence) of the reſt; as is prac- 
tiſod on hipboard at ſea by every captain or 
maſter, unleſs he be a, fool or an idiot * ;. 
hey much it would contribute to the eaſe, 
happineſs, and -advantage of the whole fa- 
milly, eſpecially the lord and maſter of it, if 
one or two of his moſt vigilant. and truſty 
ſervants were appointed for that end; and 
had maſter-keys, fuch as his lord or ſquire 
Pere pleaſed to truſt him with, by which, 

both night and day, that ſervant might ex- 
amine every apartment of the, houſe. or 


Wü to not i ts Joo to be doubted, but chat 


many ſhips, with all their crews, &c. are uttetly loſt . 


by intemperance and bad watchmen, The firſt ren- 
ders good ſailors. no better than fools; and if you, 
bray n fool in a mortars his folly will Ai be the 


ſame. 
Eg baouſes 


ts 1 
houſes, whin and without d e, on all c- 
euſions whatever, bardly any ſeaſons eoep- 
ed; but moſt of all when any workmen are 
about, or more particularly working i the 
te houle: But above every other confidera- 
tion /ampginable; let this principally take 
rot, and be deeply engraved in the faithful 
memories of our great people, that theſs' 
precautions he for evet put in practice at all 
times and ſeaſons, both hights and days, 
Wann and ſabbaths not excepted 


159 2411. A SMS i, "| ) ute Woaſi 


g 0 Lie the morning of the 27th of July, Nie 
In "Port —- re many fatal fires broke 


in ſeveral $Yoiong the wil, Hopes; flax, ping? 
and other) warehouſes, which raged! with irrefiftadlt 
= * ox; Light, hours, the tjde being at low 
_ ebb, d-empty of, the men; ſix or, fey 
bundred i them being gone il PAS eight iy: rig 
This they calFa Holiday. Tie damage is cope 
at the Knglleſt rats at fifty thouſand pounds. dd 


N. B. Süctf Hhother feent was exhibited oh if 
ſame day of the year in this very dock, about ten 
2 ago. 0 Y publiſh : 2 it not 4 in Gath 4b 2 te men A 
Milt, 


It is a lamentable . that * 'watchmen, both, 
In church and; tate, are well paid, though they da 
little or nothing but mind their own ſecular buſineſs, 
| ipſtend of their flocks, Mai.. 


when 


7 i 1 
When the exrpeters ang n are "Ns 

gaing) away. . . 

If our own 3 can bo bo 
relied: on, even when they have particular 
ditectivns for watching night and day over 
botir men and their operations, how little 
the- latter ought to be depended upon who 
rjoice in miſchief of the moſt deſtructive 
kind, is open and ame to _ intelli- 


gent mind. . 
11 is alſo moſt crioully _— to 


theſe faithful inſpectors or guardians of the 
night, that in every room they enter, they 
examine, with the ſtricteſt attention, every 
fir place and its chimney and funnel, not 
only-by the eyes but particularly by the ſmell. 
Had theſe or ſome ſuch like precautions 
been put in practice fifty years ago, by the 
opulent people of theſe nations, millions 
had been ſaved, and likewiſe many lives. 

Beſides rendering infuratice offices of little 
' uſe, and enabling the maſter of the family 
amply to reward his faithful watchmen. 


Vive vale ff quid noviſti rectius Mis, 

Cuandidus imperti, fi non bis utere mecum, 
| Hor. 
TT. On 


T1 
On Monday morning -the /24th of Geh. 
tember, 1770, the back apartments. q Sig 
Samplon Gideon's hoaſe” were ſet on fire, | 


lx hoſe main large front faces St. Janhea'ss 


ſquare, the corner of Vork · ſtrwet) whereby 
ſeyeral elegant rooms were all burnt dawn; 


| This fire began in a chimney, by meaheaf 


a blowing ſtove, which had ſet fire to forme 
foot lying in a hole, or at the end:iand. 
vacuum of ſome timber carried too neap 
the flue ; a practice too frequently uſed - 


by diſhoneſt. and unfaithful carpenters} 


who take delight in ſuch dreadful maching« 
tions as fatal fires, One of Sir Sampſon's 
ſervants told me he lay in the room fit 
night where the fire begun, and was almoſt 
ſtifled before he could get out (which, was 
about three in the morning) and that eleven 
more of the ſervants had ſlept in the houſe 
the ſame night, The painters had juſt. 
| finiſhed their work, and been extremely 
buſy all the preceding day (though the 
ſabbath) . Fires had been kept in the 
chimnies of many of the apartments. ſo- 


Veral weeks before, though  embraſures 
are 
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aro lsst) bet, und bette for dilchury- 


| in che ſmell'of the paint,” No! prese 


denn aro (adequate to ignotance anf curc - 
leſoneſt to be ſure; for had the laſt obſerva 
tion ia chis ſmall treatiſs (addreſſed priged/ 
eipally to the Great) been obſerved, and bum 
done of the dozen ſervants who ſlept in the 
houſe that night had been ordered to Watuli, 
or rather tq walk from room to rom, and 
_ earefully-:obſetve every flue and chimney: 
in cho beſt manner by but two of hie ſenſes, 
fmelling and touching e, this misfortune, 
and che great inconvenience to the maſtee' 
and fanuly, had been prevented. eil = 
What has been faidon the ſubjeQ ofbullding 
in general, and on this moſt — 
in particular, building houſes that are not 
capable of being deſtroyed by fire, Sc the. 
extracts taken from the principal laws ther 
elves relative to building, and preventing the 
extention of fatal fires for direfting bricks 


By firing a piſtol, (or mare, if need be) lowed. 
with powder only, up any chimney that is on fire, it 
will pfeſently, by the exploſion, extinguiſh or bring 
don all the foot, and faye a deal of W and 

eonfuſion. | | 


layers 


LC 
layers and carpenters in their operations, 
the. gbſervations. made on their. Frauds and 
Ulegal practices; their ignorapt.and-careleſs 
laing timbers: too near funnele; their. too 
fiexquent encroachments on neighbouring 
pretrliſes, &c. &c.z and bur anccdoteronſame 
fadpous ereftions, being collateral. [ſubjeQuy 
wilk. by the publication, we:rhumbly: hope 
be of ſome uſt» te the public, particularly 
the. ingenious; to others, who care nat for 
improvement, deſpiſe; ioſtruction, and abhori 
correRion, we pray they may, not; eſcape 
without partaking ſome of the fruits afthieir. 
labours, and be made ſenſible; of the:nican« 
ing; of dhoſe laws which they haver o aſten, 
ſo audacioudy Oyly,. ang I vio : 
lated.., is Jer salbe „ll {1424} 10 CI 
We dow come to the ſecond Propoſition, 
which, i 1s to; point out the moſt effectual me- 
thods, by which new chimnies in.ql} 900d 
houſes may be fo erected, as to draw, well 
and not prove ſmoky ones. 

And as this moſt defirable object de- 
pends c on true philoſophical principles, matter 
and motion, we cannot admit a doubt, had 


6 any 
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any of the eminent philoſophers, a Bacon; 
a'Newton, or: a M Laurin, entered upon it. 


ot truly conſidered: the infinite; advantage 
fluch a ſobjeQ;/'vell. diſplayed, cwoold hon 


contributed to the health and ſpirits of the 
great and opulent, they would have left ſuck 
directions if properly  purſyed,: that hardly 
ainoblemun or gentleman's houſe: in Gredt 
n ag in an 1 


drſmoνy one.. 4." 919 ni 


And, as the intentions oft the ants of this 
eſſay are priugipully. acaut for: the public 
ſafety, and to inſpire ſome able hands to pro 
ſecute ſubjects of ſuch importance, hitherto ſo 
ſurpriſingly neglected or overlooked ;-if ever 


he is ſo fortunate as to ſee any fine genius 


ptoſecute them, the greater part of his in- 
tentions will be completed, and he will re- 
joice in the little pains, at leiſure hours, he 
has beſtowed in breaking the way for thoſe 
vrho are bleſs d with time and excellent abi · 
lities. 
It muſt be confeſſed, the cole ; had many 
excellent notions on moſt ſubjects; and in 
their buildings endeavoured to . ſhun the 
WY 5 8 greater 


1 


cat there is ſo ſcanty a ſpace from breaſt 


EMT 
greater inconveniencies : for many of the fun - 
nals of their chimnles yet remaining, arethirty 
inches deep, and moſt unaccountably wide 
rom right to left, and moſtly placed in the 
comers of all their houſes, To avoid. a 
fMnoky one, they ſeen to have ſacrificed all 
umetry and proportion; and when they 
placed their chimnies in the center of their 
beſt rooms; they projected them ſo far with 
in the rooms, as ſeems an undoubted proof 
they could not help believing that deep fun- 
ne were abſolutely neceſſary for n. 
ing « ſmoky houſe, 141.34 ett 
The n deem te have 0 jnto-the 
other extream ; and for the ſake of good 
room, order, and regularity in their apart 
— give their chimnies ſo little draught, 


to back, of about 12, 14, 16 or 18 inches 
at moſt, that it is hardly poſſible for few” 
er any of them but muſt Rong as they do, 
moky ones. 
This is plain, without e by 
te numbers of earthen pots ſet on the tops 


of almoſt all the new cha which have 
| been 
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been bull for = 30 or $0 you buck 
wards *, 1 

To avoid extreme being the aßeſt way 
on evety [ſubjeR, the true medium or me- 
thod whereby chimnies may be ſo built as 
neither to ſpoil the rooms by their ines, nor 
prove ſmoky ones, le our: chief intention, 
Neither is it more ſurpriſing the ſmoke 
proves ſo reluctant to aſcend the funnels 
of the chimnies built fo unreaſonably ſhal- 
low a the preſent mode is, than to ſee 3 
guinea drop to the bottom of the exhauſled 
receiver with the ſame velocity as a feather : 
becauſe all bodies, in proportion to their 
_ denſity or weight, require a greater force to 
paſs: through the medium of air when af- 
cending, than deſcending, How unreaſon- 
able is it to expect, in rooms ſo unaccount- 
ably cloſe, where the air is almoſt entirely 
ſhut out, as in moſt of our modern great 


© © Witneſs the Admiraley, Tz Charing-crofs, 
| where ſuch additions of various kinds are built on the 
old chimtey tops, 2s are to be found ao where elſe; 
all occafioned by the ſhallowneſs of their funnels be- 
low, and narrownels at top. And it is a,queſtion ſtill, 
wh _ have mended their going to this bour. 
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houſed, that the ſmoke will ever reverberate, 
when it has ſo little or no'impelling power 
to force It up the funnels. 
This ſeems to want but Ilttle luftration, 
as every part of nature proves it 1 the: flows 
ing of the tide ſtops and repulſes the cur- 
rents of the rivers, in proportion to its ſupo- 
rior ſtrength; and when that loſes: itſelf, 
the natural currents of the rivers take pon 

again, 5 
In the ſeftion you 1. th ite of ths 
| modern chimnies in front, but all the fun- 
nels are upon a new plan. The old plans 
being found, by ng an _— all 

defective. | 1 % 
Let therefore the ane atv as 5 e 
aſcend, eſpecially from right to left, and be 
at leaſt 20 or 22 inches depth; throw arches 
over from the front of the infide of your 
chimney, to the back, and carry the infides 
up ſlanting, filling up the vacuums as you 
0 up, to prevent the ſoot from reſting on 
any ſquare or flat whatever: our depth be- 
ing aſcertained to 20 inches at leaſt, the 


width from right to left need oof no more 
than 


6% 1 
hen i or 14 Inches at welk, u yh" be 
detnenttratec“ in the chlinnlee of our par par» 
tours and flrſt floon Z'Z, ' 
Three furifieh are drawn In the chimney 
of che kitchen , and intended to be arched 
as the others, The ſmoother the inſides are, 
the better; for all roughneſs: 'fetdrds and ; 
| hinders" the aſcending 1 and renders 
them almoſt "impoſſible to be kept clean; 
which! is abſolutely rome to prevetit them 
from: ſmoking. n 27] 18 
And if gentlemen of Aiftinion would 
cauſe all the funnels of their chimnies to be 
bullt of ſolid ſtone, the thing would certain- 
by be done to the purpoſe. _ 
TO prevent the ſmoke of one Genz 
; being blown' down another. (a very common 
caſe) where there is no fire, let the tops of 
all your new chimnies be carried eighteen 
by "ONE above the ſtone” capping or cornice, 


. This idea we do not jnfiſt upon: but knowing 
that ſo many. kitchen chimnies are very ſmoky ones. 
by reaſop of their width below; 3 that width divi 
into three, and falling into the main funne?, may 
prove like three bellows in pins f ons, and be of 
great ſervice, 


pant 


. b 4 5 

| ſeparated from, one another, and Finiſhed all 
fare, to prevent the whiſtling when the 
wind blows hard. | Theſe ſquare tops, tho g 
wards the top, as the ant from bottom do 


00000. 
| And let all builders aneh obſery to fr 
dare with the ſpirit ak * | in it * if the 
air penetrate from without or within, and 
communicate with one another, that chim- 
ney or chimnies can never go welt. 
For a further illuſtration of our hypo- 
| theſis or plan; as all ſmoke is water ratified 
by the force of fire, they being originally 
one, may juſtly be compared in their opera» 
tions to one another, For example: When 
LN 
any height, with what irreſiſtable force it 
carries every weaker body along with it ; but 
| when dilated and expanded, loſes its force, 
like a powerful army of ſoldiers broken and 
divided. 80 by the contraction of the fun- 
nals of our chimnies at bottom, and their 
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moks wh. more . * -elerity ; ane 
conſidering, as it aſcends, it has the more 
* 10 occupy, as our chimnies grow * 
wider and wider, the ſmoke weaker and 
hioner, fill impelled by the ſtronger body 
behind, this will prevent any reverberat- 
ing ſmoke coming down into the _ 
ments, and diſcharge itſelf in the air, to 
the ſatiefaQion, health, and ſpirits of the in- 
| habitants below; which n end 
of this original pin. 

In our third propoſition we — to 
lay down the beſt and moſt effectuul me- 
ode bew to cure all ſmoaky chimmies, if 

tity. were not ſo bad as to render tem in- 


* 


— 
— — . — * 
——— — c——_— 


you may be enabled to form your flanks 
and throw over your arches, leaving no flats 
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If the fronts of your chimnies are too 
large, they muſt be contracted to the mo- 
dern ſizes, as in the drawing. Firſt pull 
down as much as in the plan directed, that 


in your flanks, but cartying them up as far 


as neceflary, that the foot may not reſt in 


quantities, or be attended with any incon- 
venlences ; then you may ſet your chimney 
jambs where you pleaſe, This method only 
followed, has, to my own knowledge, 
proved of great benefit to many, who were 
before greatly diſtreſſed beyond all e 
imaginable. 

J have ſet a breaſt- plate of iron of fixtoen 


| Inches breadth, and five feet or more in 


length, reſting on each flank of the chimny 
within, and placed two inches diſtant from 
the breaſt: it proved of uſe, but have 
fince ' found the above plan infinitely pre- 
ferable. | | 

Another, and the leaſt expenſive experi 
ment I have tried in my own houſe;- on in- 
tolerable ſmoky chimnies, by only contract- 


\ ee 
+ | 5 | mg 
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ing the fronts of them to the breadth of 
the range from right to left, from 12 to 24 
inches, agreeable to the ſize of the room, 
and in height only three feet, leaving the 
old fronts or jambs of your chimnies juſt as 
they were, and the new fronts two inches 
within them, forming a ſquare all round, 


Wꝗhich you may ornament with marble or 
fine Dutch tiles at pleaſure z then ſetting an 


earthen pot on the top, ſucceeded far be- 
yond my expectation : but this pot is very 
troubleſome, by reaſon of the fur or ſoot 
that ſo ſoon gathers therein, by the fre- 

quent fires: for it is not more than ten 
inches diameter, and conſiderably ſmaller 
than the top of the chimney z whereas it 
ſhould be larger than that funnel on Which 
it reſts; and inſtead of being contracted in 
its width, ſhould be extended towards the 
top, by which the ſmoke would have the 
more room to diſcharge itſelf in the air, and 
conſequently loſe its force and be the more 
incapable of reverberating in the other fun- 
nels, and down to the adjoining rooms, as 
is commonly the caſe of all chimnies of the 


modern conſtruction. 
. Ss I have 


BE 

J have known theſe pots ſo furred up 
with conſtant fires in two months, that the 
ſweeper could hardly get his hand through; 
which, when cleaned, all was well again. 
A little experience will prove theſe things 
beyond a doubt. Beſides, if thefe pots were 
made wider at top than bottom, as before 
| obſerved, and larger than they commonly = 
are, even as big as the chimney can well 
bear, or about 12 or 13 inches diameter, 
they would anſwer ſtill better than they do; 
and would not fur up fo ſoon, or want ſuch. 
frequent cleaning as they abſolutely muſt 
| have. And if they were caſt ſquare inſtead 
of round, and widening at the top rather 
than the bottom, the whiſtling which is 
created by a high wind, playing round the 
- Cylindrical top, might be prevented, if not 
perfectly, yet in a great meaſure, I have 
| known cylinder pots, though of great uſe 
reſpeing the ſmoke, taken away entirely 
for the whiſtling noiſe they make in windy 
weather. If they are well fix'd by able 
workmen, with the beſt tarras or lime, it 
will keep them ſafe from being blown off, 

0 ns 28 
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da well as if they were round, The nch 
and opulent who do nothing, and will not 
employ themſelves, are ſeldom eaſy, and 
too ſeldom pleaſed. Good ſpirits, the greateſt 
bleſſing heaven can beſtow on the rational 

creation, ſeldom fall to the ſhare of the in- 
dolent, be they ever ſo rich. The rich, 
though unhappy, by virtue of their ſuper- 
. abundance, would by no means, or for any 
conſideration, change circumſtances with 
the poor, or even with thoſe in middle cir- 
cumſtances. But this 1 believe, that if 
thoſe who are. in neceflitous circumſtances 
were able to change with the rich, they 

would be ſtill more unhappy than they are 
at the preſent time, though it is impoſſible 
to make either believe theſe truths. 


Qui fit Mecenas ut nemo, Hon. 


If the funnels of your chimnies are 
any of them on the outſide walls of your 
houſes, and you cannot think of either the 
fronts within, or the tops without, being 
disfigured, and the expence ſaved by the 
foregoing rules, let a very ſmall hole be 
| pierced two or three feet above the fire- 
F x2: place 
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place in the room from without; ſloping as 
much upwards as poſſible, as marked in 
the drawing of the three fupnels of the 
kitchen chimney Y Y V. This eaſy expe- 
riment has been found of ſurprizing bene- 
fit; and if it ſhould introduce too much air, 
or prove too cool for bettermoſt rooms, it is. 
filled up in a few minutes. Many apply 
this remedy to the top of their chimnies, 
becauſe they cannot get lower; their fun- 
nels being all within the houſe, and receive 
much benefit from them, though they are 
intolerably ugly, and deform all the outſide 
with ſmoke. But as for this experiment 9, 


© x this hole. be ever fo ſmall and rightly "Y 
| refed, it will be found of much more ſervice than 
thoſe are, whoſe ſize are ten times bigger. The be- 
nefit, ariſinig from ſo trifling an operation below, will 
not be juſtly known until the wind has been in every 
corner, I mean in every principal point of the com- 
paſs; for I have found by experience that hardly 
any ſcheme anſwers equally to all. If it anſwers 
to three points, and proves defective in the fourth, 
the owner of the houſes muſt determine the thing; 
and if it be found of real uſe, and at any time after 
choaked up, it may be eaſily cleaned by the augur 
that firſt bored the — or a — __ 
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it was ſeldom heard of till now, though it 
is founded on reaſon and the nature of 
things. 

When reaſon and art go hand in hand, 
and are juſtly conjoined, you may rely on 
that operation to anſwer the intended pur- 
pole the beſt; for if your houſe and chim- 
ney tops be. lower than the adjoining houſes 
and chimnies, you are badly ſituated in- 
deed; and it is ten to one but you muſt 
raiſe yours to the level with your neigh» 
bours, or never be effectually cured, 

When the wind blows parallel with that 
higher eminence and the tops of your 
chimnies, the ſmoke that comes from the 
lower chimney being obſtructed in its natu- 
ral courſe, like a ball, reverberates and 
forces its paſſage down the ſame tunnel 
from whence it came, having no ſtronger 
power to oppoſe. it; neither fire enough, 
nor ſtrength of air, which are both abſo- 
lutely neceſſary in ſuch a ſituation. 

I have ſeen tops of chimnies raiſed to a 
very dangerous height, almoſt witavut a poſ- 
ſibility of being ſupported, or tied with iron 

14 ſpars; 
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ſpars; and tin funnels of 1a ſeet long placed 
on theſe dangerouſly raiſed tops, before the 
people could live in their own houſes, But 
this high chimney, fo enormous in its kind, 
ſo dangerous, and to the laſt degree fooliſh, 
is ſuch, that no ſenſible thinking perſon. 
would live in that houſe on any conſidera» 
tion. One of theſe ſtands in King' s-ltreet, 
St. James's, at the end of the great aſſem- 
bly-room : it has ſtood theſe four years, but 
it is very amazing it was not blown down 
he firſt high wind that took its broad · ſide. 
Many are the dangerous and too high 
chimnies in London, and it is miraculous 
that we are ſeldom viſited with ſtorms or 
hurricanes; for was one to happen, as God 
forbid, few or none of them but muſt in- 
evitably periſh |-—And if people, whoſe 
houſes are over-top'd by any new erections, 
would act conſiſtently with reaſon and their 
own ſafety, let them try any -expedient 
whatever, but not build in contradiction to 
all the reaſon and common ſenſe in the 
world, Needy people are glad to find a 
b7wſe where money has been got before 
them 


tn 

them but have neither prudence nor un- 
derſtanding to reflect on many dangerous 
circumſtances with which they are environ d. 
It is incredible to believe the ſums of money 
that have been expended in London to cure 
ſmoky chimnies, and often to little pur- 
poſe but being plagued with dirt and blun- 
dering workmen, who know very little of 
the cauſes or effects of any part of matter, 
ſo that it is merely chance'if at wy time 
they accompliſh the end, 
By removing the cauſe, the effe& will 

ceaſe, If a fire be lighted in the middle of 
any apartment, will not the ſmoke expand 
itſelf all over the fame; but if a fire be put 
in its proper place, and the chimney fronts, 
funnels, and tops, be conſtructed agreeable 
to the directions of this little treatiſe, no 
doubt you may have clear and wholeſome 
rooms, the thing deſired, 

And as examples are the moſt powerful 
monitors on moſt ſubjects, the ingenious 
reader may, at his conveniency, view the 
ſtrangeſt, the oddeſt, the uglieſt ereQions, 
railings, or works, added at various and diffe- 

3 rent 
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rent times, to the tops of the Admirelty 
chimnies, which undoubtedly coſt more 
money than would have built a good houſe; 
but the worſt is, all to little purpoſe. 
Many blunders might be pointed out in 
the great and public works through the 
kingdom : all the faſhes of the firſt floor of 
that grand edifice are ſunk into the bottom 
| None or fill, fix or eight inches *; if one was 
on a parallel with them, on the other ſide 
of the way, he would cleatly ſee into the 
extent of this abſurdity, but from the ſtreet. 
they appear twice as large; the rain that 
beats againſt theſe windows is diſcharged by 
a piſtol bore through the ene fill, which 
js hollowed like a trough, fix inches deep; 
end runs down the fronts of the main wall, 
leaving a dirty mark all the way. 
Another remarkable piece of art is ſhewn 
in the four ſtately columns that carry the 
portico in the center; for theſe columns are 


. This was a rematkable blunder between the ſur« 
veyor and the workman z but ſeems to be placed to 
the necount of the trehlteck. | 


only 
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only one diameter too long in their ſhafts, 
which are four feet v. 5 
The cenſorious may condemn theſe col - 
lateral obſervations, which the ingenious and 
candid will not diſapprove, fince they affect 
no character now living, and may be at- 
tended with real Pen to the * if 
_ obſerved, ' | 
"Before cloſing - the ſubject, we ſhall U. | 
n the ſame with a fact which may be 
depended upon: A gentleman who had a 

houſe at the bottom of a hill or riſing 
ground, whoſe heighths were nearly equal, 
but the latter was higher than the tops of 
the chimnies When the wind blew over 
this contiguous eminence, it blew the ſmoke 
back in ſuch elouds, that there was no bear- 
ing any fire therein, Of this an account 
was written to this author, and he gave 
thereto the following reply: 


© # fThis falls likewiſe to the honour of the archis 
test. A proper pedeſtal eut in the column would re- 
duce the ſhatt to Ionian ſize: and as the preſent 
times can boaſt of ſeveral architects of Inimitable + 
merit, I hope foon to ſee theſe prepoſterous monſters 
rendered a eredit to the greateſt and moſt ingenious 
people on earth, 


SIR, 
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You do me much bonour * the favours 
able opinion you have ſo politely ex preſſed, 
and in deſiring my advice, which I freely 
give, ſubmitting it to your own better Judg- 


— 
I find that the houſe was buite before it 


Was yours, and that the fronts of all your 


chimnies are too large, and the funnels too 

ſhallow, 
In order therefore to give you relief from | 
a ſmoky and dirty houſe, which I know 


you abhor, let your chimnies be contracted 
in their front to the ſmalleſt modern ſize, 


proportioned to the rooms; for a room of 
20 feet by 16, 3 feet 2 inches in heighth 
by 3 feet 4 inches in breadth, 

But firſt, all the fronts muſt be taken 
down, and the funnels be contraſted about 
14 or 16 inches from right to left, the deeper 
the better. Throw arches over from front 


to back, and carry up ſloping that the 


ſoot may not lie in flakes, as far as the 
workman can conveniently: perhaps this 


ſloping will anſwer beſt on one ſide, only 
the 


Collected into one column, it will be of vaſt 


3 
the tops of your chimnies muſt be raiſed 
higher than the. contiguous eminence ; for 
when the wind blows over, finding, as it 
| were, a perpendicular opening, and the air 


force, eſpecially when acting in one direc. 
tion joined with the ſun in his meridian: 
for his heat will over-power the natural 
body of air collected from the room below 
and the additional ſmoke, that it is no won« 
der if at ſuch ſeaſons, you were diſtreſſed 
with ſmoke and ſulphureous vapours. : 
But in the firſt place, raiſe the tops of 
your chimnies a few feet, and make two 
ſmall openings, one on each ſide, but not 
parallel with the diſtreſſing wind : cover the 
top with a large heavy flag ſtone, cloſely ce- 
mented with good lime or tarras, that it may 
be able to reſiſt the wind, and not be blown 
off. By this, the perpendicular direction of 
the air will be prevented, and on whatever 
point the wind ſets, there is a paſſage for 
the ſmoke, and a mean to prevent its rever- 
berating into the apartments below; as has 
been found to the ſingular advantage of 
many perſons. If 
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If this experiment does not anſwer, make 
up the whole front of your chitnney wichin 
two inches of the old jambs; u ſquare of 
that depth will fall all round, leaving only 
the ſpace of your grate for the opening, 
Which may be from 24 to perhaps 15 or 16 
inches, or more“; and let the helghth be 
from 46 to 36 inches, the lower the better; 
tze loweſt bar of the grate not exceeding. 
16 of t2 inches from the flab, By this 
plaln methed, and ſetting a pot of good 
dimenſions on the top of the chimney, 1 
have effectually cured ſeveral In my own 
houfe In King-ſtreet, St. James's, which 
were really intolerable, 

The fronts of your new works may be 
covered with marble, or whatever is moſt 
agreeable to your fancy and taſte. 

The leaſt expenſive methods often turn 
out the beſt ; I heartily wiſh this may be 
the caſe in yours; if not, when you have 
tried the eaſieſt, and it does not anſwer, 
then let another be tried, I ſhall be glad 
to hear from you; and wherein I can on- 


This is meant only for mal apartments. Ta 
tribute 


t 
tribute to the __— of n N 
mne ale 


our moſt obedient ſervant, ; 
W. nen ven l 


In the 4th and laſt propoſition. wo pro- 
miſed to inſtruct our readers how to prevent 
all vermin being latroduced Into houſes, and 
eleating houſes of them, and of deſtroying 
the — kind, the bugs! a thing hitherto 
unattempted, 

Tt is hard to aſcertain how this ſpecles was 
firſt Introduced Into England i probably 
they came with the French refugees, who 
fled from the perſecution of Lewis le Grand: 
they are ſo ſurpriſingly prolific, that if they 
get footing into one room, they will, if not 
prevented with the utmoſt care and atten- 
tion, ſoon ſpread through the whole. 

Whoever would have clean houſes, let 
them beware of introducing old furniture 
from any quarter: let the beſt workmen 
be always employed, particularly bedſtead- 
makers, chair-makers and upholſterers, emi- 


nent for cleanneſs, and of a fair character. 
e Now 


| you may put up your bedfte 


{ &@ 3 
ſo us no vermin can exiſt in them ; take the 
beſt Englih oak, or any other good found 
wood, for your bedſtead frames: take efpe- 
cial care that no cracks, holes; or ſplintere 
de in your whole piece of work ; let both 
1 eee 
proper planed, ſmoothed, 
| and ogatly framed. Three days before you 
put vp your bedſteads, lay them over in 
_ every part with a mixture of ſpirit of tur- 
pentine, mercury, and ſpirit of falt, all 
beat up well in a mortar; but more peri- 
cularly prime all the mortices within very 
Well, and all the ends of your tenons, and 
alſo the tops and bottoms of your poſts, even 
before you put on the caſtors; Daren 
. „ gra oi yo 


poſlidly may. | 
pretend to cuge bediteads and 


tha nag end cen the top enemies of the 
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|  \vartheſt corners of the room, do only de- 

| belive their employers, like the quacks, — 

Beal tlie outſide of 4 fore; but leave the can- 

ker · worm within; which; in 4 little time, 

breaks ont worſe than ever. 5 

If any bugs be in a room; the beds there 
will never be clear; unleſs the warmeſt cor- 
ners be taken down: if there be none at 
the fire fide; or in the ſunny corners, you 
may be ſure there will be none in the cooler 
parts. I have known thouſands on the 
back part of the ſkirting,” which being pul- 
led down, and carried into the back-yard, 
was laid over with ſpirit of turpentine, &c. 
well fired, and then ſet up again when _ 
was an effectual cure. 

Before you put up thoſe parts of the wain- 
ſcotting, let them all be well primed with 
the mixture abovementioned, and yon will 
have good reaſon to expect a real remedy: 
but. if theſe methods do not anſwer, it is 
owing to the oldneſs of the houſe, to which 
a new one muſt ſucceed as ſoon as poſſible. 

If the furniture of any bed be of ſuch a 
natüre that it cannot be cleaned at home, 
| a. it 


TE | 
4 maſt be ent to the, beſt flk-dyer, or 7 
of it taken to pieces whhous which. conn - 
they only; who can do jt, are unable to an- 
ſwer for its being done to perfection 
F any old bedſtead, 3q6.d0 "cir a 
feted, let them be taken down through- 
out: let the whole be well prim'd, par- 
ticularly within the moxtiſes, with the 
ſpirit of turpentine, &c. then all fired and 
well ſcraped within the mortiſes with 
chifſels; and before you put them up, 
be all primed with the mixture above pre- 
ſcribed. A good old bedſtead, thus treated, 
will be little worſe than a new one. But if 
you can ſpare your bedſteads for ſome weeks 
or months, commit them naked to the 
| yard or out-houſe, which will be of ſingu- 
lar uſe, exceſſive heat or exceſſive cold being 
the abſolute cure of all vermin. : 


How to know if there be Vermin in a Bed, 
without taking it down. 

Unrip the furniture from the warmeſt 
top corner poſt of the bedſtead; and with 


a lighted candle examine for if any 
be 
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de in the bed, that is their principal place: 
If you ſee none; rub the top of the bed 
end pretty hard with your fingers, for there 
may be eggs almoſt” inviſible, which will 
ſmell as rank by ſtrong rubbing; as if alive: 
for in warm weather, or in a warm room, 
they ate ſoon diſturbed, and quick in theit 
| motion. | 
By this method, you will fee in a minute 

of two the real caſe, I have known but 

one in a very fine bed, and that was brought 
in by a gentleman the fitſt night he lay in 
it: the bug, on examining the place, was 
detected j but no temaindet was left behind, 
to the no ſmall joy of the proprietor, a lady, 
who never had « ſingle complaint of that 
| kind theſe three years, 

Theſe vermin lay their eggs in the wartneſt 
and ſafeſt places of beds and furniture]; nay, 
in holes and corners: and if a male and ſe- 
male are introduced; they propagate ſur« 
priſingly. Their eggs are firſt white, and 

like ſmall grains of whiting or chalk ; but 
in a few days grow bigger, and perfeQly 
black, like ſmall! grains of gunpowder z and 
G a when 


tar T 
when [ they firſt begin to move, they are 46 
complete and perfect in their parts, as when 
they artive at their largeſt ſize, — but 
Joſt perceptible by the naked eye. When 
they arrive at maturity, the male is larger 
than the female, but of a blacker brown: 
if two; remain undiſturbed for two ſummers, 
they engender thouſands if the apartments 
be warm: but the cold deſtroys both them 
and their eggs, as it does every other thing. 
There are many ſkins which they will not 
touch: thick and dark ſkins are not their 
favourite ſoil: a ſtranger who has a fair 
ſkin, ſtands a chance of being bitten by 
them: ſeveral perſons have in one night's 
time been ſo ſtung by them, as to be left 
next morning like one in the ſmall pox; 
and in an high fever beſides. 
A gentleman travelling once thro Italy, 
lay in as fine and clean apartments as could 
be, and on bedſteads of poliſhed iron, 


draw every night to the center of the floor 


of the toom: he was often devoured, in a 
manner, by them; he averred, they drop- 
ed from the cieling, perpendicularly upon 
_ him, 
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bim. and were often gone bete he could 
get up, returning to their holes in the cor- 
8 nere of the room, or cornices, where there 
might. be: ſome rends in the plaiſter walls. 
Many beds have been hung like ſailors 
hammocke, and yet the ſleepers in them 
have been ſerved. the ſame way; but we 
hope that the remedies propoſed will has | 
galy attended to. | 


* 


Ee to cure Kitchens and "dio Harms 
from Black Beetles, 


Take about 30 or- 40 gallons of boiling 
bot water, and mix a quantity of limeſtone 
in it, until it be as thick as cream; then 
take four pounds of the coarſeſt brown 
ſugar, and half a pound of arſenic; mix 
them all well, and keep them in quick mo— 

tion, for the arſenic will preponderate in- 
ſtantaneouſly, unleſs it is prevented by very 
quick agitation ; then take a ſquirting ma- 
chine, and by it inject this in every corner 
and creyice of the kitchen or room where 
the vermin are: then float your kitchen 
* cold water, and two nights aſter take 
0&3 5 coarſe 
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beast brown ſugar mixed with arſenic, ad 
lay all round the corners of the apartenents, 
Shich pril, if properly managed, deſtroy 

all boch within and without. When yo 
are clear: of them, Jet the remaining lime 
and water be uſed in plaiſtering up every 
erevice and ſuſpected place in the roots, 
But if there be any wood in the floors or 
wainſcotting of the rooms, under which 
the vermin find- ahelter, all muſt be cons 
yerted into ſtone floprs or plaiſtered walls, 
elſe our labour is vain. 
As arſenic is 8 frightful name, 1 would 
pecommend the above operations to be done 
in private, and when at wk is out af 
5 80 


Hau te char Kitchens from- Ri, 


Take of the ſame water preſcribed fog. 
the beetles, and let all the walls and cielings 
of your kitchen and apartments where the 
diftreſs lics, be well primed, and thoroughly | 
waſhed over ; give them of the ſarne fort of 
ſages to 1a} bog for was Cys, and you 
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But if this method prove abortive, ſhut 
vp your kitchen very cloſe (or any other 
apartment where they trouble you) and 
funk them well with brimſtone: this me- 
thod has been found of excellent uſe in 
garrets infected with buggs, but the wain- 
ſootting muſt alſo be ripped up, and ſerved 
as before directed. 


Quicquid agunt homines verum, mw ira, 
Vvoluptas 
Gaudia, der fu 2 of e tl 
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5 * vir nagut 7 ali iquo offi Dim 
un Fe | pets; 7 145 


TE it be true that no poſition, either i in 
philoſophy. or theology, has hitherto 


been advanced, but has met with oppo- 735 


nents, and a lamentable truth it is that 
often the patrons of oppoſition to the moſt 
excellent and obvious maxims which tend ; 
to the good of ſociety, find infinite num- 
bers that eſpouſe their cauſe : the more fi- 
diculous, the greater numbers often follow 
them. From hence is ſeen the abſolute 
neceſſity of government under proper laws 
and ſanctions, and the inſpection and direc- 
tion of virtuous, ſteady, and intelligent . 
men; ſuch, and ſuch only, are the glory, f 
and dignity of human nature! For though 
it be true that ſeveral excellent perſonages 
have been harraſſed all their life- times, and 
ſuffered death at laſt, by deſigning and ſelf- 


jntcreſted men; yet it is as certain that the in- 
ward 


E 

* tranquillity and eſſential happineſs, 
(both living and dying) of the former, is as: 
ſuperior to the latter, as light and chearful- 
neſt of mind is preferable 2 to "pas dark: : 

R and horror. 
be preſent times afford too, 2 = 
inſtances of theſs truths; and 1 appeal to 
every ſenfible and thinking being, whether 
in the late and imtnediate ſhameful and 
ſcandalous divifions about a  Carifine, his 
| and partizans have not at all times 
ated and ſpoke ſimilar to their patron's | 
words and actions, foaming ont ſedition 
calumny, and falſhoods againſt the peace 
of ſociety in general, and many virtuous 
men in particular, without any the leaft re- 
gerd either to ſacred. or civil characters, und 
the beſt of princes that ever lived! , 
1 know it is impoſſible to convince or re- 
form mankind from errors, after they have 
fo openly avowed and juſtified themſelves 
and their patron. But it is not to the pre» 
judiced and partial we appeal, is to men of 
judgment and virtue; who dare oppoſe and 


ep forth | to * and ſtem the tor- 
5 rent 
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rent of fedition, hep "eemdiidous}. 
To theſe fouls we owe all that is 
valuable here; and "ths to them, and them 
only, their writings, actions, and examples, 
ve have any e proſpect « NE a Dab 
gneſs hereafter, 
- My motto has " down delt poſitions | 
s abſolute truths; that is, that no good 
an ever exifted, but his excellent am 
were ditected by heaven. And I have fo 
much charity, even for this patron” of cl. 
tion himſelf, and for his ſenſible adherents 
(if any be) that neither he nor they will 
have the aſſurange or effrontery,, ta aſcribe 
any of their writings or actions to celeſtial - 
exuſes,. but ſurely, to the evik ſpirit,” what 
ſows. diſcord: and malignity among the li- 
centious and profane ſons of men. 
Is it poffible; chat men who betieve-1 3 
_ exiſtence: of an infinitely wiſe; juſt, good, 
and meteiful Being |- and: that they are ac-- 
countable for their actions, if not always 
face of all laws, civil and religions, as this 
nde and his adherents have done fo 
long; 


even ever ſince the general peace; o > 
which, for univerſal good to mankind, parr 
N to Great Britain, no bony ever. 5 
. For bleſſed are, ever were, and ever will | 
be, the peace-makers ; for they are, ever 
5 were, and ever will be, the children of 


JW vel? 10000 Want Jan! | 
| vor Addreſſed to' Lord fn” 25 
When wicked men bear rule, the poſt of honaun 
Addiſon's Cato. 
Cannot tell whether any other apology 
. can be made for this celebrated ſpeech, 
| that the | ſpeaker, who is ſuppoſed ta. 


wg was at that period of time in a de- 
lirium; as every one, both before and ſince, 
who. acts ſuch an unnatural part, ever was 


ever will be; and I do appeal to every; 
ſenſible 


© 9% Fl 
edle perſon, whether re 


erſing my motto 
is not full of more noble ſentiments and 
' ideas, which, if brought forth into action, 
muſt tend to the abſolute good of mankind, 
as it always has done in every nation of the 
World, —If great and illuſtrious characters 
have not been the inſtruments in the hand 
of Providence, of preſerving and deliverin g 
every nation from cruelty and oppreſſion, 
who, or to whom can we aſcribe the inf 
- Nite benefits thoſe nations of ours have en- 
joyed for theſe hundred-and-ſeventy years 
juſt elapſed: for undoubtedly had it not 
been for them, and them only, we had 
deen at this day in the horrid darkneſs' of 
barbariſm, or pontifical ſlavery ; ſo that IL 
am almoſt perſuaded, © when wicked men 
« bear rule, the poſt of honour is the public 
« ſtation.” Since no real merit can be juſtly 
aſcribed to any general or ſtateſman, who 
never had any difficulties to encounter, or 
turned his back on his country in diſtreſs 
and danger; ſo in proportion to the arduous 
circumſtances with which either have been 
b te and ond the deſired end, the 


happi- 


(«941 


happineſs of their own people, they have 
or ſhould have been crowned with immor- 
tal honour : for ſure neither general, Rtateſs 
man, nor ſea«captain of noble courage (who 
had above all other objecte the good of their 
king «nd country at heart) gained laurels by 
turning their backs on their country's foe. 
Ik it be an undoubted maxim here, that 
a diſturbed liberty (now and then) is (infi« 
nitely to be preferred to a quieſcent Nlavety, 
bow glorious, then is public ſpirit, when 
conducted with judgment and honourable 
matives, but when any of theſe eſſuntlale 


| qr wanting, all that fuck empty bladders. 
can accompliſh, 6 nothing but noiſe and. 
faction. 


Wie have no 0 to go further back 
than the hiſtory of our own times, in ſearch 
| of great toes, and illuſtrious captaine 
both by ſea and land at whom poſtetity will 


undoubtedly ſtand amazed | but mote par- 


ticularly- within theſe eight or nine years 
juſt elapſed. Here is the wonderous eral 
I defy the annals of England, or of Great 
n to match them, tho' that filly and 


imper- 


* 


5 9 1 
imperunent queſtion has been. often aſked, 
Who were the Engliſh. miniſters by laſt 
poſt? 
ö Indeed it moſt be confeſſed, they hamm 
al meant well in every plan they adopted z 
that is, if doing und undoing one another s 
' ſchemes contributed to the ſervice of their 
country: none of their predeceſſors could 
compare with them in the leaſt degree; but 
the great misfortune is, too frequent con- 
ceptions being forth nothing but wind and 
vapour 
The wiſh King of Iſrael ſald, that when 
wiched men, aye in prune, the people mourn + 
and if it was not for this glorious hope, 
that although they ſpread thelr influence 
abroad, for a while look freſh and gay like 
the green bay tree on the fruitful plains of 
Inde/tan , yet they are ſoon cut down, 
| periſh, and wither away, ſo that their place 
ls no where to be found, - 


eln Auguſt, 1769, ſuch bad news came from In- 
dia of Hyder Aly having beat the Company's forces, 
that their ſtocks were fallen more than a half of what 


they were before the news came. 
To 
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„170 find out great und good miniſteſs 
100 ib 4 great and erdhotie taſle Indeed, 
conſidering who and with whom they havd 
18 80 and It le as certain; that as Infalllbl- 
Mey falle not to the hare of humanity; there 
h de individual er body of men, but It 
many partleulars deſetve eenſure] ſo that 
hen any are raiſed aloſt on « ſudden, they 
Are viewed like a beacon on d mountaln's 
wp, and all their folbles, follles; nay, and 
many, even natural  defos; exaggerated 
beyond reaſon, or the Impartlal expeQatlons = 
of diſcerning minds. For di le certain, if 
Gabriel was commiſſioned from on high, he 
could' not pleaſe every body; and it would 


be miraculous if he gained the majority on 


his fide, wat 5 worked er for the 
good of all, TID, OLD 
No een "_ expe thoſk of Juſt 
fenſs and feeling, can poſſibly imagine the 
difficulties and perplexities the beſt of ſtateſs 
men undergo; and indeed none but great 
ſouls, who can bear them; ſhould ever un- 
dertake ſuch Herculean labours. One 
wag I am perivaged of being a truth, 
8 : which 


[1 
welt dne Nig il asian 40 „ett daigve 
"Far * PUBLIC Labenz. * 


10 As xt 18 . Video 576 m 11 


een In n 1 94 „ 30, $793; 
gone ter Buy 
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1 of the laſt 4 
TY price for his cowardice as was potfible to be 
given. As for the former, whoever means 
or thinks ever to neglect, abandon, relin- 
quiſh tamely, or privately give up, on any 
terms or conſideration whatever (though 
: exchanged for the Peruvian mountains) de- 
ſerves to be hung as high as Haman, be- 


t 69 . 


a it firſt voſt us a very rae tal and. 
Is bf idfinits vali for/our 9 oy and 


; fo 4 key to the whole Min. 
bean, and like anlghty opening doors; under 
WHtafilila's dire * 1h; ang Hits bet 
friends and bead as beſt avere ker im 
teteſt; Honour, and glory, Orkut poi 
fic; ut particular ſralbne, infinütte ian 
tlülg $" they never thtend to dd Ur ohne. 
Hes; and if ths fare celebrate 8 
TLS fait What it ws Of Hite cor 
kijunce to Ercht Britaitt, lie ſhrely! n 
only to ſooth Spain with his depth of Por- 
bits; 4 wit — of ; 
thi rt "of 'Gubtgs I. ' Bur'T'tteft bez 
Wasdieo egi Mind; ir He*Tupports that 
thine, or rectififiriates his fc füt Ballads, 
which His confefor Parfot Trifibef uſea 
ta Tat For” his Tore and maſter h emettuin- | 
kient, atld ut the fache time beat ls lord 
ip quite ont bf the feld, hie thay depend 
upon this us an infelſible truth, that He will 
not Bold fikk pidfedt' Wobouräbll ect 
müch Dnger chart he Hefe being Setretiry 


ler the Neither Depirrment. T with this 
| — 0'» „ 
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GON. 


ek 


— e nnd al 
ogg they mat gt rl 
Spaniſh Monarch, w who, in -conjuncr 
- ton: with his dear brother, (for I will got 
their able miniſters in the groupe, be- 
eee 
penny Honour). belerel the RAN poten 
were all at variance. with one another, be- 


cxoſe, for theſe tea years paſt, 6 much. 


FI — 
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ne 


doi and nonſenſe has ben 
5 R 


| the republicans, rouſed and diſperſed their 


gicious monarchs forgot that true fable, and 
r r 
De. 
. a 3 intentions or 
Selon; and whether the conſequence of 
this rück art may end in war or peace, it js 
"hard to ſay; but this we may ſey truly, that 
it has rouſed the Britiſh Lion a little, foiled 


; fible and true Briton to the intereſt of their 
country, and honour of their moſt excellent 
ſovereign, whoſe greateſt joy muſt, does, 
and even will chiefly conſiſt in mildly go- 
verning the brayeſt, moſt opulent, and moſt 
ingenious people on earth. 


. , $i quid ifi reflius I, 5 
- Candidus imperiti fi non bis utere mecun. 
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Bales Pau Jens Lowe v2 


1525 no particular knoviled ay any 
of the contendin parties, 1 a rep 
citizeh of! ard world, A friend to h Ce pub- | 
bc gþod, 1. think it 2, duty incumbent | on 
Eye ery pen {0 1 row 7. his mite on 857 
9 caf ion, where public benefit is 
| really copcerped; and do ſerouſly appeal 
to many eminent artizans themſelves, how 
often they haye almoſt ſuffered tipwreck 
in "payigating their ſumptuous barges from 
uk to Weſtminſter, and in their re- 

being run faſt => fred, © on the 
and banks oppoſite to Durham- yard, which 
have increaſed with the buildings tan fald, 
and danger of theſe growing ſand hills is a 
matter of weight, and calls for the ſerious 
attention of the legiſlature, 


"® my extremely pleaſed to hear, that tho 
6 « (1 Hon, 


| Kan 
Hes. Mquſe of Commons had approved of 
dhe embankment and the encroachmerits on 
the river there, and that the moſt: Honour- 
able Flauſe of Lords bad that matter before 
them gew for their judgment on the ſub- 
| jet, and am fully of opinion, they will al- 
moſt vnenimoully.' agree with the lower 
' houſe, for the following, and many better 
| reaſons than I a —_ or Fintend to 
aer. vie Fe 1% 1 
That all watter,. whether liquid'or or con- 
Kana holds the me, direction, - and ever 
Will, which was given it in the beginning: 
chat is, takes the nearoſt way, and makes 
the ſtraiteſt Jine to their deſtined place, if 
not forced out of its natural direction by 
_ objects lying in its way, or drove: with ſu- 
perior ſtrength by the wind, which nothing 
could reſiſt, if not ee by amber 
af us being! 151 30 
The N 8 wks and eiicroarh- 
ing on the muddy hollow fide from the 
north corner of Weſtminſter- bridge to the 
parallel corner of 'Blackfriars-bridge, make. 2 
ing fine buildings, wharfs, &c. &c. after 
| "WS 2 that 


— 


rige dignity to human nature, mu al the 
ſtock+brokers. in the-world. 
This embanking will auth W 
faſety. of the navigation, becauſe--it will 
make ere eee the river 
throw the ——— 
occupiefl that ſoily part of the river on the 
 oppolite fide, and, by degrees, clear the 
TY Ip ps camp: Ge Heptly Gee 
'—_ TM ca be af no but quite abſorbs. 
ed. Ta effect this defired end; let the 
| 55 fandy bills be torn up by machines, whoſe 

2 | extremities are neareſt the deep water, or 

| the north end be often, dug and looſened, 

and left to the winds and tides; it is pro- 
| bable, by 8 little art and proper care, that 

re of lud obſituRions will be nnalbilev. 
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- the fage;of gbbinacy, and indicates . want 
gf naderRanding. Len it be mate thee 
Houſes of Parlment, rich been fl 


b furema fer, iss ape, end tought 10 
th 2 abſalute ale, and Side pf: nary 


rs and a ball 380. nds vw! 
Wa Fr ps this ſupreme. a 

fects nar armies, magazines, public or pri- 
vate good buildings, bridges, roads, turn- 
Fes, or manufactories, ſhould we have 
had, cron 40: His prriod; m My; Printer; 
we ſhould have been like the uncultivated 
Hottentots, whoſe manners are much the 
ſame pow, es England's about cventaen 
| hundred | years fince. | 
ls it poſſible for any impartial and g 75 
ible man 10 believe, that the embanking of 
_ the river — will nat improve the nts 


diele for; any thing ; and, by this feels 
 ecpbiokmpng will undoubtedly be 

improved x. for the navigation, by being Fire 
_cviplcabed_in 2 narrawer -campaks, will 
conſequently. he deaper and fafer... Reidy 
the filing up af the great-bpllow belly of 
' the darth-fide hom Gg end of Weltmipliery 
| bridge to dhe parallel and of Blackfnars, 
_ will:thpow-fych. a Weight ef water on thoſę 
intalerabla ſand banks oppoſite, chat by the 
aſſiſtence ef art, properly, uſed, in tearing 
| up their ſurfaces. and xtremities, added to- 
the natural ſtrength of the curren and the 
flux and reflux of the tide, as muſt carry 
off thoſe ſhameful nuiſances; and give in- 
P >a nn and im- 
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war. any longer ould 
There is 4 ergy 
be an excellent one, that 


ort Hande, and he feav wr that" period 


daten cherer of privauewts Mah betete, we 
bat tenipents per pour for fagitre, thingls 


when Guadalupe and Mariinich We in o 


bifore We give oH fevenopates:- Suech is 


th” Honeſty of thatikind/ ard 16 fluftrute 


were bit one baker In a n 
inhabitants be ſo well ſervedl in 
| ni when a dozen follicit 3 
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HE ingenious and candid Reader will 
ſee, in page 18. the acute triangle, 
which deſcribes the flanks of the arches, by 
miſtake called equilateral, &c. 


As arſenick has a frightful meaning, it 
may be excluded in all the operations, and 
the ſpirits of ſalt or turpentine uſed in its 
ſtead, : 


Joiſts of wood may, with propriety, be 


r 1 * — N 


uſed over all the arches, and floors of 


wood inſtead of plaiſter or tarras, according 
to every gentleman's fancy or inclination. f 
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